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Mosr Japanese ate too busy or interested in modern develop- 
ments to bother much about history. Yet even the poorest 
farmer under fifty years of age has been to a primary school 
and is likely to know something of Japan’s past relations with 
Western Powers. Foreign intervention will not appeal to 
him. Those over fifty have felt the atmosphere of the days 
when the national slogan was ‘ Honour the Emperor, expel 
the barbarians,’ and, while they are struck by the wonders of 
modern science, have sentimental attachments to ideas pre- 
vailing when Japan was developing along her own lines, 
regardless of what was happening in the rest of the world. 
Western intervention in Japan has not a creditable history, 
2 Our October issue contained the latest of four articles by Mr. E. M. Gull setting 
forth, broadly speaking, the case for China. The two articles here printed are written 


from points of view generally sympathetic to Japan. 
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nor has it proved sufficiently useful to warrant another 
attempt, without a previous careful study of the effects of 
past mistakes and a determination that they will not be 
repeated. Unfortunately, very few Western studies of the 
fundamentals of Japanese life and psychology have been 
made. The language barrier is terrific, and only very recently 
have steps been taken to overcome it. A feeling of horror 
at the ‘ frightfulness of modern war waged between two 
nations who take few prisoners and have no particular 
regard for women is no substitute for a’study of the facts. 
The League, after its stirring ‘condemnation’ of Japan, 
discovered that ‘ before it could pronounce on the question 
of Japan’s aggression it must first be in possession of as 
impartial a statement of the facts as possible.’ This article is 
an attempt to throw light on the somewhat confused Japanese 
outlook to-day, but we must. first explain why the Japanese 
are determined not to rely on the help of other nations in 
settling their colossal problems. 

Japan owes her modern organisation very largely to the 
trio of military organisers who appeared at the end of the 
sixteenth century, after the country had been ravaged by 
civil wars for several hundreds of years. The last of these 
was Tokugawa lyeyasu. In the words of an old Japanese 
chronicler, Iyeyasu 


through his military virtues, subdued the whole of Japan. Every 
part of the country came under his influence, real peace was 
secured, righteousness was restored among all the inhabitants, 
relations between lords and retainers became re-established, and 
rewatds and punishments were strictly controlled. So loyalty 
to masters and parents revived, the nation became rich and the 
wartriors strong. Even the humble folk could watch over their 
family life and perform their daily work in safety, while sons and 
grandsons, high and low, could succeed to their true inheritance. 
Courtesy became general, Shinto, Confucian and Buddhist teachings 
spread, and numerous arts showed their lustre. Conduct became 
modest and benevolence penetrated the smallest actions of life. 
For the first time since the beginnings of this nation came full 
peace, such as was unknown either here or in China. We cannot 
sufficiently extol its merits. 


This statement contains a few enthusiastic exaggerations, but 
is broadly true. 
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This peace was hardly achieved before Japan felt 
the disturbing effects of the early Christian missions who, 
on strong grounds, were suspected of being the vanguard 
of Western conquerors. Reports were also heard of the 
terrible religious warfare of Europe which would spread to 
a Christianised Japan. Although the Tokugawa owed much 
of their success to the use of Western-style fire-arms, they 
preferred for the future to limit their purchases of these and 
other products of science and closed the country to most 
foreign intercourse. For over 200 years there was ‘ full 
peace,’ until, in the early nineteenth century, the growth of 
cities and commerce was generating internal forces threaten- 
ing to burst the restrictions which had developed over the 
lives of the people. 

The second foreign intervention came at this time, some 
eighty years ago, with the arrival of Perry with his ‘ Black 
Ships’ and black threats of what would happen if Japan 
would not join the family of ‘ civilised’ nations and open 
her doors to ‘ peaceful’ trade. In the words of Professor 
Basil Chamberlain, that great student of Japan, ‘ To: speak 
plainly, Perry triumphed by frightening the weak, ignorant, 
utterly unprepared, and insufficiently armed Japanese out of 
their senses.’ Some ten years later, combined European and 
American fleets were bombarding the chief seaport on the 
south of the main island in return for ‘ violence ’ and ‘ insults ’ 
shown by certain independent Japanese groups to foreigners. 

In a manner which astonished the world, Japan changed 
her centuries-old policy of isolation and determined to become 
strong, full of knowledge, completely prepared and armed, 
Her rapid advance quickly brought her into conflict with her 
unchanging neighbours, and at the end of the century she 
was fighting China, who was attempting to control Korea. 
After a few months of war, China, in 1895, recognised the 
independence of Korea and ceded to Japan the Liaotung 
Peninsula (part of Manchuria) and Formosa. The West 
intervened. Russia, France and Germany ‘advised’ Japan 
to hand back the peninsula so that the peace of the Far East 
might be preserved. Britain alone abstained from tendering 
this advice, and so earned the lasting gratitude of the Japanese. 
The advisers wete soon active participants in the inter- 
national scramble for Chinese territory. Russia, the chief 
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instigator of the note, naturally became the arch-enemy, 
and the Japanese became determined to recover what they 
considered had been taken in rightful conquest. The Japanese 
do not profess to be Christians, and the example of so-called 
Christian nations has not seemed to them morally superior 
to their own actions. Japan’s victory in the Russo-Japanese 
wart of 1904-5, though it gave her the South Manchurian 
Railway and the small Kwangtung Province, did not restore 
to her all she had lost. The memory of this fact lasted until 
the fighting in Manchuria in 1931. 
One of the biggest causes of the internal explosion 
ing in Japan before the arrival of Perry was the 
dissatisfaction of junior members of the samurai (soldiers, 
police and administrators) with their prospects of rising in 
the world. These men had a queer mixture of good and bad 
personal qualities. ‘They were loyal, brave, energetic, in 
some ways exceptionally refined, and, in normal circum- 
stances, of a kindly disposition. On the other hand, they 
were ambitious and even ruthless when they felt a moral 
urge to revenge or to advance the cause of their lord or 
faction. Under their leadership in military and, sometimes, 
commercial affairs Japan has reached her present position. 
It must be remembered that not only the outside world, but 
also the Japanese people—farmers, merchants and indus- 
trialists—have to cope with these forceful groups. There 
ate two ways of removing their opposition to a proposal : 
an appeal to their better feelings, or to force, which must be 
sufficient to destroy them completely. Even if the Japanese 
people wished to rise against their military leaders they are 
not in a position to do so. China and Western countries, by 
ignoring the psychology of the Japanese masses, have played 
into the hands of the military and indissolubly united the 
people in the present conflict. 

The samurai have limitless ambitions. No doubt they 
would like to see the whole world under Japanese influence. 
This does not, however, mean that they have plans for Asiatic 
conquest. For the samurai do not make detailed plans a long 
way ahead and, except in emergencies, quarrel among them- 
selves. They act instinctively when they think the time is 
tipe. They become particularly impatient when progress is 
not visible and when the villages, from which most of their 
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troops come, ate suffering, Like most’ Japanese, they have a 
profound distrust of business and political money-makers, of 
the power of foreign nations to help them, and of the adminis- 
trative ability of the Chinese. They consider themselves of 
supreme importance to their country and are always on the 
look-out for emergencies which will justify their reforming 
actions. When they decide to strike, they seize all the power 
they can. 

It was, therefore, not surprising that the military were 
profoundly dissatisfied with the Japanese situation between 
1929 and 1931. There were numerous scandals in high 
political circles. Prices were falling fast and the outlook for 
the peasants was bleak. The Government had extreme faith 
in the efficacy of deflation and was bringing the countty to 
the verge of revolution. Across the sea was Manchuria 
under a corrupt administration, and there seemed no pos- 
sibility of agreement with China concerning its reform, 
Incident after incident occurred between Chinese and 
Japanese, culminating in the blowing up of the symbol of 
Japanese power in Manchuria, the South Manchurian Rail- 
way. Who placed the bomb nobody knows, but the army 
struck and was determined to get order out of growing chaos. 

Then came the most disastrous intervention of all. 
Japan, in spite of her soldiers, had been a member and 
upholder of the League of Nations, which had admitted her 
without any study of her fundamental characteristics. Her 
Government and liberal thinkers had been glad to join. 
Although it was obviously impossible for her to relinquish 
completely her new powers in Manchuria, the League Com- 
mission was invited by her to come out and study conditions 
on the spot. The way was open for compromise, but first 
the agreement of the military had to be obtained. We must 
realise the atmosphere into which the Commission was 
thrust. The military were impatient with the whole business 
and expected to be shown the same deference as they received 
at home. To doubt the nobility of their sentiments was an 
even greater insult than that of doubting their word. Also, 
they could not forget that the chairman was an ex-governor 
of Indians. Even those people who were shocked at the 
impetuousness of the atmy were not anxious to be con- 


sidered international outlaws. 
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And here comes in the peculiar Japanese conception of 
law. Law in Japan has for more than a millennium been a 
curious blend of rigid rule and allowance for discretionary 
compromise. The conception of summum jus, summa injuria 
still prevails. The Act may say ‘So and so is to be done,’ 
but it is considered only just and reasonable to hold the 
view that no written document can contain the whole truth 
and that the administrators must ensure that the law shall 
not be strictly followed if undue hardship is likely to be 
caused. In the old days the judges, if they were unwilling 
to impose a penalty for a technical breach of law, might 
deliberately allow a distortion of the evidence; hence, to 
many Japanese, the League, in expecting complete adherence 
to the letter of international agreements, signed several 
yeats previously, was showing itself most unreasonable and 
uncivilised, for obviously, if circumstances change, what 
constitutes right action must change. This view of law also 
brought with it something obnoxious to the ordinary 
Westerner, the censor or, more bluntly, the spy. These and 
the psychology of the military have made Japan unpopular 
in the West. Statesmen at Geneva and elsewhere ignore the 
fact that these qualities are not new. ‘They existed when 
Japan was admitted to the League; had they been studied, 
their effects would have been anticipated. 

The Japanese view of the 1931 trouble crystallised two 
years later, as follows: Even though the military may have 
been over-zealous, they could not have been expected to wait 
for the wheels of Geneva to remove the state of emergency 
then existing. China was not a single organised State and 
would have been incapable of enforcing any agreement into 
which she might enter. The Japanese were faced with 
attacks on their trading and political interests which extended 
throughout the whole of Manchuria. ‘The Commission had 
produced hardly any evidence that the new régime was 
unpopular. Last, but not least, China could not be recon- 
structed with technical help alone; any satisfactory inter- 
national intervention would at once conflict with the Nine- 
Power Treaty. The Japanese consider that facts have never 
disproved these arguments. The West has, however, assumed 
a long-term Japanese plan to swallow China. Japan has 
become a black sheep in the international family. 
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The notable success which rewarded her experiments in 
organising Chinese Governments under Japanese control 
only seem to make her more unpopular, as they contradict 
the prophecies of her judges, bent on recording the dismal 
failures they had foreseen. In their view, she could not bring 
peace and order in Manchuria: she could not supply capital 


for her developments there; the countryside was seething 
with revolt; her financial structure would quickly crash. 
On the other hand, her immensely strong powers of mass 
organisation and the fundamental kindliness of all classes of 
Japanese when their passions are not aroused were ignored. 
No appeal was made to their sentiment, though they are one of 
the most sentimental races in the world. Instead came sneets 
and protests, because Japan was considered responsible for the 
crash of the world’s peace machinery which later allowed Italy 
to have her way in Abyssinia. Can we deny the truth of 
her words of resignation from the League? ‘The League have 
attached greater importance to upholding inapplicable formulz 
than to . . . the eradication of the sources of future conflict.’ 

I once heard an intelligent Chinese resident of Manchuria 
say to some Japanese friends, ‘ We are very grateful to you 
for what you are doing in Manchuria, but we do wish you 
would not be so superior.’ That is the basic trouble—the 
samurai pose—not unknown to Eastetn races in contact with 
British administrators. A Westerner would probably have 
added something about his hatred of cunning, which seems 
so prevalent among Japanese in China; but the Chinese no 
doubt takes this for granted in any administrator. Also, the 
Japanese would have retorted that he on his part finds 
Western people exceedingly cunning in practice. Pride and 
cunning notwithstanding, Japan has otganised under her 
control Chinese Governments in Manchuria, Jehol, and now 
in North China. Already the South Manchurian Railway, 
which the Japanese are fond of comparing to the old East 
- India Company, has decided to establish an Extraordinary 
North China Office for economic expansion, and plans are 
under way for a central banking organisation in North 
China, where the yuan and yen ate now circulating side by 
side. Their task is stupendous and the possibilities of failure 
enormous. If they succeed, there must be an element of 


greatness in their character. 
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The present fighting was started as a direct result of the 
pull between the Nanking Government and Japan for control 
over the Hopei-Chahar administration. Japan, with her 
energies devoted to Manchuria, did not want her activities 
frustrated by an unfriendly neighbour educating itself in 
anti-Japanese or Marxian principles. Quite apart from the 
problems of Manchuria as a whole, there was Dairen, the 
leading trading port for North China, which would be 
adversely affected by any boycotts which might be imposed. 
With a stable Government in power the coalfields of Shansi 
might be developed and the whole area become a large 
source of supply and market for Japan, who for the past 
four years has been subject to a partial boycott in all the 
leading markets of the world. 

Although Japanese publicists have followed the opinions 
of Western writers, who are for ever talking of her over- 
population, Japan’s main need is not for a smaller popula- 
tion but for more markets. Many of the restrictions placed 
on Japanese goods by foreign countries were justifiable 
when the depreciation of the yen led to a huge flood of cheap 
exports which disorganised their industries. This justifica- 
tion passed some years ago, and it is natural that Japan is 
in no mood to argue before acting. She found herself exer- 
cising influence over the Hopei-Chahar régime and had great 
hopes of economic development in North China. She was 
even feeling less antagonistic to the prospect of British 
capital investment in the south, and Anglo-Japanese rap- 
prochement was much in the air. 

The tragedy of the whole situation was that just as Japan 
was concentrating on economic development, the Nanking 
Government found itself forced to bow to the anti- Japanese 
sentiment which had enabled it to grow in power. Even 
some Christian missionary journals were talking with admira- 
tion of the preparations for fighting Japan. It has been asked, 
“Why, if Japan did not want war, did all the trouble occur 
before China was really ready for one?’ This can be 
countered by the question, ‘ How is it that the war started 
at a time when Japan was becoming more conciliatory and, 
according to world opinion, was a the end of her 
economic tether ?’ 

The situation in Peiping on the eve of the outbreak has 
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been graphically described by Mr. H. Vere Redman, of the 
American-owned Japan Advertiser. The atmosphere was 


calm, smuggling was almost at a standstill, the drug traffic 
was diminishing through the vigour of General Tashiro. 
Very few Japanese troops were in evidence. The situation 
‘had settled down to a fairly friendly process of bickering 
between the Japanese authorities and General Sung Cheh- 
Yuan to secure Sino-Japanese co-operation in the region.’ 
General Sung was under pressure from Nanking, however, 
and the younger officers of the 29th army were obstructing 
any deal with the Japanese. 

On July 7 came the incident. According to the report 
in Peiping, and not denied by a Chinese spokesman with 
whom I have discussed it, the Japanese troops on night 
manceuvres were fired upon by troops of the 29th army. 
A toll-call was taken and one man found missing. The 
Chinese commander was asked to help in the search, He 
refused. The Japanese troops rejoined their main body, 
who then shelled the town occupied by the Chinese. When 
the missing man turned up the shelling ceased. Negotiations 
were started the next day and Peiping was put under martial 
law. In Mr. Redman’s words, ‘local sentiment, while in 
no sense pro-Japanese, was not in favour of being made the 
scapegoat for heroics in Nanking.’ ‘The incident was fol- 
lowed by demands and counter-demands and by truces which 
the Japanese declare the Chinese to have broken. 

On July 27 the Foreign Minister pointed out that Japan 
was following a policy of ‘ seeking a settlement on the spot 
and non-aggravation of the situation.’ Early in August 
Chiang Kai-Shek laid down his four ‘ minimum conditions ’ 
for a settlement. These appeared so vague and far removed 
from the points at issue—namely, the refusal of Nanking, 
ot the 29th army, to allow Sino-Japanese economic co-opera- 
tion—that, in view of the huge movements of Chinese troops 
which had been taking place for several weeks, a major wat 
became inevitable. Chinese patriots seemed deliberately to 
have invited the Japanese further into their vast territory, 
hoping that they could swallow thém up later. They admit 
that neither the Japanese army nor Government wished for 
a large-scale war. 


On August 13 hostilities broke out in Shanghai. The 
Vor. CXXII—No. 729 s* 
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official Japanese statement was that anti-Japanese sentiment 
in the city compelled the sending of marines and warships 
to protect the 30,000 Japanese residents there. Actually as 
far back as July 9 there were fears of anti-Japanese riots in 
Shanghai, but now their danger was greater owing to the 
massing of Chinese troops close by in violation, according 
to the Japanese, of the 1932 truce agreement. This agree- 
ment is said to have been confirmed in 1934, when it was 
agreed that the Chinese would give advance notice of their 
intention to cross the truce line. On August 20 the Premier 
said that the Shanghai outbreak had completely changed the 
situation and a general clash with China had to be envisaged. 
‘ We are adopting the policy of punishing China in a positive 
manner. . . . In fundamental spirit, however, we have not 
changed at all.’ The aim was not to acquire territory or make 
an enemy of the Chinese people, and the final objective was 
Sino-Japanese co-operation. Soon the Japanese claimed 
that they had obtained Chinese co-operation in keeping peace 
and order in Tientsin. By the end of the month the Tientsin 
Peace Maintenance Commission had taken over the tele- 
phones in the city and was busy eliminating anti-Japanese 
material from the school text-books. Pei-ping has now 
reverted to its position as ‘ northern capital,’ Peking. 

By September 5 the War Minister reported that Japan 
was advancing against troops 300,000 to 400,000 strong in 
the north and had successfully landed reinforcements in 
Shanghai. Since then there has been a steady advance in the 
north almost to the Yellow River, and much slower progress 
and more intense fighting round Shanghai. The incessant 
bombing of capital cities has shocked Western people. 
Whether it is against international law is not clear. Japan is 
fighting for her life. Defeat means the breakdown of her 
social system. China is fighting for the success of her first 
fecent attempt at centralised government. Can the West 
helpfully intervene in the struggle ? We have seen that her 
past experience would not lead her to hope for good results. 
Has the position changed to-day ? But first let us glance at 
recent intervention between July 8 and the League’s con- 
demnation of October 6. 

The most striking move has been the signing of the Sino- 
Soviet non-aggression pact. This, however, has had no 
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direct result except, perhaps, upon the willingness of Ger- 
many to grant manufacturing patents to Japan. In.North 
China events have moved so rapidly, and foreign interests 
are so small, that there has been practically no intervention, 
apart from representations to both belligerents concerning 
the neutrality of concessions and some negotiations between 
Japanese and French and Italian commanders over the use of 
roads on the edge of concessions. In Shanghai there has 
been a series of requests and suggestions concerning the 
safety of concessions and warnings that claims would be 
made for compensation if damage were caused. Protests 
have been made to the Chinese for their bombing of the 
Settlement and United States ships and to the Japanese 
for their wounding of the British Ambassador and firing on 
an Embassy car. Until President Roosevelt’s recent gesture 
—and it is no more than that—the United States Secretary of 
State had made three vague ‘ middle-course’ statements of 
only academic interest. ‘Then came the hearing of China’s 
appeal to the League, the Japanese bombings and naval 
blockade, and the League’s protest. After seventy years it 
was now the West’s turn to cry ‘ Expel the barbarians.’ The 
fifty-two condemning nations were certainly expressing their 
true feelings ; having done so, they turned to study the facts. 

The main fact is that two great nations, aggregating 
$00,000,000 people, are now at grips. How can they be 
stopped ?. Does the world wish to fight Japan? To defeat 
her they will have to butcher millions of her citizens with 
only temporary results. Economic sanctions will not stop 
her unless the world is willing and able to supply China with 
the kinds of arms of which they are depriving Japan. Are 
the Chinese troops completely blameless for the situation ? 
What is to happen to those Chinese in charge of the northern 
administrations under Japan’s influence? Are they com- 
pletely wrong in their choice of side? Is the Nanking 
Government ready to develop the Manchurian provinces and 
run the North and South Manchurian Railways? After its 
forceful intervention, would the world open its markets 
to Japanese goods, the prices of which would have been 
driven still lower? Surely these questions show the impos- 
sibility of forcing China and Japan to love one another. They 
cannot be divorced, so they must quarrel. Even if she is 
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getting the worst of things now, China is old enough and 
big enough to protect herself later. Japan will have every 
inducement to be helpful. Sino-Japanese co-operation could 
and probably would greatly benefit China, if it were a com- 
bination of Japanese ambition and discipline with Chinese 
logical thought. The war has, perhaps, not yet caused as 
much suffering as one periodic collapse of the faulty Yellow 
River dykes. Outsiders should offer help and even perhaps 
protests, provided they are framed in such a way as to appeal 
to the best, instead of the worst, instincts of the people 
criticised. 

As soon as peace comes, both North and South China 
will require capital for river improvement, roads and railways. 
Japan will need wider markets for her products. These are 
of a specialised nature and, on the whole, will do little harm 
to Western industries. In exchange, her demand for Western 
products can be built up over many decades. To understand 
these possibilities we must begin to study the whole social 
structures of China and Japan. 

Briefly, then, Western intervention must avoid the religious 
imperialism of the early missionaries, the ‘ gunboat’ policy 
of Perry, the ‘advice’ of Russia, and the ‘judgments’ of 
Geneva. It should offer, not demand; give instead of 
take. Offer both countries a fair international deal as soon 
as they stop their quarrels—a deal which is defined as far 
as possible in concrete form, in terms of capital investment 
and markets. Last, but not least, the West should under- 
take a large-scale study of the social life and thought of these 
two great nations, of their achievements in the past, their 
problems in the present, and their plans for the future. The 
* Yellow Peril’ is the general unwillingness of white races 
to study the so-called yellow peoples until a tragedy has 
occurred. 

N. SKENE SMITH. 

October 13, 1937. 


Nore. ‘The day after I had written the last sentence of 
the article, I found that it expresses almost exactly the senti- 
ments of General and Madame Chiang Kai-Shek in their 
recent book, China at the Cross-Roads, pp. 28-29.—N. S. S. 
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IN the spring of this year a stir was occasioned in diplomatic 
circles by the announcement that Mr. Sato, Ambassador to 
Paris, had been chosen Foreign Minister of Japan. The 
move was rightly taken to mean that the rulers of Japan were 
conscious of a failure in the past with regard to China and had 
decided on a new line of approach to her. Mr. Sato entered 
office with a startling declaration which was more than a 
gesture; he had obviously determined to put through a 
programme which should revise the whole policy of Japan 
towards her neighbour and re-establish Sino-Japanese rela- 
tions on a basis of mutual co-operation. His methods 
entailed a certain loss of face on the part of those in Japan 
who believed that in the sword lay the only solution; they 
involved an admission of past mistakes, and, above all, 
demanded an acknowledgment that the formule of some of 
Japan’s leading statesmen to solve her urgent economic 
problems had been inadequate. 

The experiment failed. It was hardly to be expected that 
Mr. Sato would have succeeded in convincing the army that 
his policy was the right one, but it is perhaps significant that 
he was allowed to say as much as he did. Recent happenings, 
at any rate, go to show that his attitude towards China was 
the only one which could have been assured of any degree 
of success, and that, when the present hostilities are over, 
Japan will have to return to a more generous frame of mind. 

The struggle between Japan and China which has been 
taging for the past three months is no localised affair. It is 
monopolising the whole energy of both countries, and has 
in consequence been responsible for corresponding waste 

525 
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and destruction. The Japanese forces in the north of China 
have made unexpected progress; the Chinese have been 
defeated on a scale which recalls the German Tannenberg 
campaign. Even those newspapers which are most sceptical 
of the strength of Japan admit that some five provinces of 
China may soon be under her control. 

The war has aroused public opinion in this country 
against what is considered to be unwatranted harshness on 
the part of Japan’s armed forces, and economic sanctions 
have been widely urged. Such suggestions appeal to the 
general public, for they offer an outlet for sentimental in- 
dignation without involving personal risk. Yet it is already 
clear that a commercial boycott or even a partial severance 
of trade relations with Japan could bring no good result, 
but would inevitably drive Japan still closer to those States 
of whose power we have already become aware, leaving a 
bitterness which might take many years to remove. 

It is easy to criticise Japan’s policy of recent yeats ; it is 
easier still to criticise her present conduct. Let us never 
forget, however, that the army in Japan, supposing that 
section of the nation to have the upper hand at present, has 
a case, and that we have too often heard one-sided accounts 
of events in China. It is possible that the mental picture we 
have formed in all good faith may be incomplete or even 
distorted. 

Recent books on China have tended to ignore the realities 
of life and government in that country. It is instructive to 
contrast typical notes on the China of thirty years ago with 
those of observers to-day, who would have us believe that 
the Chinese invented gunpowder in order to let off fire- 
crackers. Some sort of order has emerged from the long 
yeats of anarchy that followed the revolution of 1911, but 
there is little evidence of the emergence of new ideas of 
government potent enough to change the national outlook. 
The ‘Land of the Dragon’ has been known for centuries 
as the home of a conservatism fatal to all initiative. It will 
take more than a few years of Westernisation to effect any 
fundamental alteration in that outlook. No one, for instance, 
will seriously claim that the present Government of China 
has made much attempt to establish a democracy in those 
provinces over which it has a measure of control, or that it 
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has encouraged liberty of speech and of conscience. China 
has a parliament, but, as in Russia, there is but one party, 
and war lords still exist whose attitude to the Central Govern- 
ment is generally dubious. Only recently a prominent 
Socialist journal in this country attacked Chiang Kai-Shek 
and his clique on the ground that they were the ‘ most 
monstrous oppressors of the working class,’ and had ‘ shot 
down tens of thousands of workers,’ an allegation which 
contrasts sharply with the pictures drawn so many times in 
the past few weeks of the Generalissimo and his wife. The 
New Life movement bears as yet no resemblance at all to 
any democratic institution; it has done much to spread 
interest in gymmastics, but has busied itself for the most 
part with few problems of greater significance than smoking 
in the streets, or the exact length of a skirt. Although there 
has been, in the last two or three years, a vigorous movement 
to modernise the social services generally, this activity was 
fairly suspect of possessing military significance in prepara- 
tion for some great struggle. Superstition, the product of 
thousands of years of toil and poverty and exposure to the 
elements, is as strong as ever, and has been manipulated as 
skilfully against Japan as it was against all ‘ foreign devils’ 
at the time of the Boxer Rebellion. 

By August of this year Japan considered that her position 
vis-a-vis China had become impossible. She was convinced 
that China was only awaiting the day when she would be 
strong enough, with the assistance of foreign capital, to deal 
Japan a decisive blow. For years every move of conciliation 
which had been made by Japan to allay the bad feeling 
between herself and her neighbour had been interpreted by 
the Chinese as a sign of weakness. 

The intellectuals of the new republic became more and 
more filled with the arrogant conviction that Japan had 
overreached herself and was approaching a phase of social 
and economic disintegration, for the universities proved, 
only too often, to be fruitful fields for the seeds of a shallow 
and violent radicalism. Their students saw nothing but 
weakness in Japan’s attitude on the question of Chinese 
tariff autonomy. They could not, or would not, believe 
that the pacific approaches of such statesmen as Baron 
Shidehara were any other manifestations than those of 
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timidity. Careful observers remarked at the beginning of 
this year that, unless the. exuberance of the New China 
could in some way be curbed, she would rapidly be forced 
into a position in which all the benefits bestowed on her 
by the recent influx of foreign capital would be jeopardised. 

Russia was regarded by many Chinese as a permanent ally, 
and there was a good deal of cynicism with regard to the 
campaign officially waged against Communism by Chiang 
Kai-Shek. Recent events have shown that this reliance was 
ill-judged, and that, in spite of the constant support given by 
the Comintern to Soviet movements in China, a Sino-Japanese 
struggle would not necessarily goad Soviet Russia to action. 
However, the fact that a few hours only separates the Soviet 
aerodromes on the mainland from the closely packed streets 
of Tokyo has served to keep Japanese anxiety at a high 

itch. 

2 Communism is and has been a very teal menace to the 
Japanese. No Cabinet in recent years has been able to forget 
the constant downward pressure of economic factors upon 
the already desperately low standard of living. The bogey 
of ‘dangerous thoughts’ which might well develop into 
dangerous actions has largely been created by the fact 
that a vast number of graduates who pass out of the 
universities each year are unable to find employment in 
congenial occupations. The spectacle of two Chinese 
provinces under Soviet rule has been alarming enough, and 
Japan has not been able to forget that Chiang Kai-Shek was 
once a student in Moscow. In consequence any feeling of 
gtatitude to the Generalissimo for the part played by him in 
opposing the Communists has been mote than counter- 
balanced by the knowledge of his past change of face, and 
by the fact that he has used hatred of Japan and all her policies 
as his rallying cry. 

This hostility, however, has not created in Japan so much 
a feeling of hatred for the Chinese people as a deep distrust 
of their rulers—so easily could it be used as a cloak to cover 
the venality and incompetence of the Chinese official. It is 
hardly to be expected that much confidence could have been 
felt in Chiang Kai-Shek when his troops were to be heard 
matching to the rhythmic shout of ‘Down with Japan.’ 
Frequently in the last few years the position of Japanese 
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nationals in China has been intolerable and, on occasions, 
dangerous. They and theit families have been subject to 
abuse in the streets, and to social ostracism, while Chinese 
who continued to associate with them have been intimidated 
by anti-Japanese associations which enjoyed secret Govern- 
ment support. Posters daring Japan to do her worst fluttered 
from the doorways, violent pamphlets were handed round day 
after day. The boycott was a weapon whose effects were felt ~ 
immediately ; it did more than anything else to prejudice 
China in the minds of most Japanese. In the sixteen years 
following 1915 Japan suffered seven boycotts of her goods in 
the market which was at once the nearest and the most 
important to her. Every means was employed by the Chinese 
patriotic associations to ensure that the boycotts were 
effective. Merchants who dealt in Japanese goods were 
subjected to steady persecution, and in many cases found 
themselves and their shops the objects of violence. Cases 
are on record of Chinese merchants being executed, and their 
heads exposed to the public gaze, for no other reason than 
that they had maintained commercial relations with the hated 
‘ dwarfs.’ 

Notwithstanding the character of this agitation, Japan 
as a whole was in sympathy with the aspirations of the 
Chinese to pull the shattered remnants of the old Chinese 
Empire into shape after so many years of upheaval and 
brigandry. Nevertheless, she could not feel that a Govern- 
ment which concentrated on a policy of revenge could 
advance the cause of peace and prosperity in the Far East. 
If national unity could be achieved only by hatred, it had 
best be deferred; some have said or felt as much in 
Europe. 

Let us turn to the war itself. The initial skirmishes are, 
as in all wars, trivial. The Japanese claim that they were 
attacked at Liukouchiao; the Chinese that their men were 
suddenly fired upon as the first move in a catefully prepared 
campaign. At Shanghai it is equally difficult to allocate 
responsibility. The Chinese threatened the Japanese tesi- 
dents ; the Japanese menaced the Chinese with their guns : 
from feat to anger and from anger to blows is but a short 
step in the Far East. 

Apart from such technicalities it is common ground that 
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Japan has for some time been anxious to establish a more 
stable government, friendly to herself, in the northern pro- 
vinces, and that China felt the time had come when her right 
of authority over these districts would have to be asserted 
or lost for ever. It is, however, on Shanghai that the eyes of 
Europe and America will be focussed for some time, for here 
they have fresh and great financial difficulties. If this inter- 
national centre holds purely commercial significance for the 
West, it must be to Japan a testing-ground of her prestige, 
and she will take care, whatever the cost, to maintain this. It 
was in the streets of Chapei that the Chinese 19th Route Army 
made a ‘stand in 1932 which surprised Japan and the world 
alike. Since that date it has been well known that the Chinese 
have been constructing defensive positions, and that Chiang 
Kai-Shek’s best troops are stationed in or near Shanghai. On 
the other hand, it would be advantageous to the Japanese 
high command to keep the Chinese central troops occupied 
around the international city, while their own forces in the 
north could sweep on to victory. What makes it improbable, 
however, that Japan would willingly have risked a repetition 
of the events of 1932 is the vastly increased activity of foreign 
commerce in China since the world slump. Accordingly the 
Chinese have lost no opportunity to exploit the anxiety of all 
foreign interests, and thus to drive a wedge into the Anti- 
Comintern Agreement. 

The outcry against Japan in this country has been humani- 
tarian, and it has been sincere. The public resentment 
against Japan has its roots in pity and a sort of chivalrous 
sympathy with the weaker side among a people who in the 
*nineties supported Armenians, by Exeter Hall meetings, 
against the Turks and, a few years later, Finns against Rus- 
sians. Nevertheless, they could not go so far as to side with 
Boers and seldom questioned the need for British punitive 
expeditions in India and Africa. The Churches were fore- 
most in demanding war, if need be, against Turkey as a 
treaty-breaker: the Albert Hall speech of the aged Primate, 
always quick to follow public opinion, was but an echo 
of the ’nineties, when, Conservatives being in power, Liberals 
were urging the need for warlike intervention. The Albert 
Hall meeting, though organised and paid for by a single 
newspaper, was a genuine expression of opinion. The 
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Japanese Government does not deny that many. non-com- 
batants have been killed in China. What it has repeatedly 
denied is that the bomber has been used as a means of crush- 
ing public morale by indiscriminate slaughter. Reports from 
China, so long as they are subject to the suspicion of personal 
associations, well known in the case of one correspondent, 
should be discounted considerably. 

Japan remembers bitterly that it was her representatives 
at the Hague Conference in 1923 who opposed air bombing 
most vigorously and were outvoted by Great Britain and 


' France; it was her delegates who heard with amazement 


Lord Londonderry’s defence of the bombing aeroplane as a 
guardian of peace and friend of humanity (in Asia). She is 
not convinced that European Powers do not contemplate the 
use of bombing squadrons. It is no secret that this country 
has many bombers, and has developed great skill in their 
use. If Japan has been clumsy in the conduct of her 
operations, then China cannot escape blame; her aeroplanes 
at Shanghai killed hundreds. Whatever be the ethical 
merits of artillery and aeroplanes, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the effective use which has been made of bombers to 
destroy the communications of the Chinese will shorten 
the war considerably and thereby save life. 

As to the results of the war, it seems extremely unlikely 
that a new State will spring up south of the Yellow River 
friendly to Japan and compliant with her wishes. A more 
probable consequence of the fighting will be the implant- 
ing of a deep-rooted hatred of Japan, and of contempt 
towards the other Powers who talked much and did little. 
Towards Great Britain China can feel little gratitude: our 
Press raised hopes of practical assistance against Japan in 
1931. The visit of Sir Frederick Leith-Ross in 1936, as 
interpreted by the British Press, encouraged similar beliefs in 
responsible circles in China. 

Public feeling in Japan, on the other hand, against both 
this country and the United States is undeniably bitter. 
Japanese leaders are now convinced that they cannot look 
to the Western democracies for any real sympathy or co- 
operation. They fear that Great Britain’s future policy 
in the Far East—a sphere which holds no vital interest for 
her but is of supreme importance to Japan—will in general 
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be one of narrow opportunism. Japan bowed to the Powers 
over the question of Shantung in 1895, but learned that only 
by the methods of Admiral Perry and his gunboats could her 
place in the sun be secured. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
followed this defeat, and not even the most generous 
apologists of Britain can dispute the fact that we were the 
ptincipal beneficiaries. During the Great War the Japanese 
remained scrupulously faithful to their obligations, broke off 
relations with Germany, eliminated her from the Far East, 
and guarded the flanks of Great Britain and France. Their 
reward came in 1922 when the British Government, by ° 
withdrawing from the alliance, showed that they preferred 
the ‘ good will’ of the United States to an alliance with the 
young island Power in the Far East. This decision aroused 
a large section of the Japanese public to a sudden con- 
sciousness of the desperate situation with which they were 
faced. They felt that the greatest European Power in Asia 
had thrown them over, and was seeking allies against them, 
first in America, later in Soviet Russia. Japan’s population 
was increasing year by year at a pace outstripping her capacity 
to provide for it; there had to be an expansion, either 
economic or political. ‘The so-called democratic nations 
closed evety avenue of economic escape. Great Britain and 
the United States, among others, who had demanded, as a 
matter of course, most-favoured-nation treatment in China 
and elsewhere in the world, refused to treat with Japan on 
this basis. Attempts made by the Japanese to reach other 
markets or to penetrate the barriers erected before them met 
with obstruction. To many Japanese military expansion 
seemed to be the only way to create for their country in the 
Far East a certain market for the goods on which she depends 
for her very existence. At the present time, unfortunately, 
the hateful suspicion is abroad that Britain’s morality in the 
East has been that of the market-place, and that she has only 
been supporting China in the hope that the sick man might 
recover sufficiently to buy her goods and repay her loans. 
What can we expect if we finally alienate Japan? The 
answer is, clearly, Nothing. A hostile Japan would entail 
a renewal of the Pacific arms race, a further costly strengthen- 
ing of Singapore, and continued paralysis of our commercial 
enterprise in the Far East. If Japan threaten our interests 
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to-morrow, then we have but ourselves to blame for to-day and 
yesterday. China showed clearly in 1927 what her ultimate 
ambitions were with regard to those relics of. mediavalism 
—foreign settlements. A victorious China would bring no 
consolation to our banks, nor olive branches to Archbishops. 
Japan has promised to respect our rights and our interests, 
and we have no immediate reason to doubt her sincetity. 
When the war is over it will be for us to convince Japan 
that we are willing to consider her plea for such a share of 
world trade as will afford an outlet to the energy and ambi- 
tion of her people. Only then will a relief be given to that 
biological pressure which seeks an outlet to-day through a 
militarist policy. 
WrttraM Drower. 





ENGLAND AND FRANCE 


We Must Unrre or Prrisu 
By Jacques DELEBECQUE * 


What strikes me the most upon the whole is the difference of 
manners between them and us, from the greatest object to the least. 
There is not the smallest similitude in the twenty-four hours. It 


is obvious in every trifle. 


Horace WALpoie, in these words,? written from Paris, 
expressed an idea which has been so often repeated, so often 
insisted upon, since his day that it has now acquired the 
status of a commonplace; like many other commonplaces, 
it should not be allowed to pass without close scrutiny. 
On the whole, it may be taken for granted that Walpole’s 
observation is not inexact. It is perfectly obvious that, 
to-day no less than in the past, Englishmen and Frenchmen 
differ in their habits, in their tastes, and frequently in their 
initial reactions to events exercising a profound influence on 
their lives. It is an easy enough thing to contrast, say, the 
apparent phlegm of the English, their tenacity, their sense of 
tradition, their disregard of logic, with the vivacity, the 
alleged levity, the love of novelty, and the respect for logic 
of the French. However, if we wish to get as near as possible 
to the truth in this matter, how much must we modify the 
conventional portrait of the average Englishman and the 
average Frenchman as they exist in popular imagination on 
either side of the Channel that divides the two countries | 
This portrait calls for so many fine corrective touches— 
touches which would alter it practically beyond recog- 
nition—that as it stands it is no better than the roughest 
of sketches. 

We ate too ready to see only the points of difference and 


1 Translated by Randolph Hughes. 
® Letter to John Chute, October 3, 1765. 
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contrast between the two great nations, all too long rivals 
and at last united in amity, and to neglect those other points, 
the importance of which is capital, in virtue of which they are 
truly atone. Have they not in common what, when all is said, 
may be regarded as the essential: the respect for human 
personality and human dignity, which to-day are so grievously 
flouted, and whose very existence is threatened? Are they 
not also havens, refuges of civilisation against a rising tide of 
barbarism, and is not this a privilege imposed on them by 
duties which they have not the right to refuse to meet ? They 
have measured themselves against each other in conflict, and 
the noble blood shed in their encounters has not flowed in 
vain. From their collisions, there has resulted something 
more real and more lasting than one or other of those merely 
racial sympathies which, when brought to the test, generally 
prove to be quite illusory ; there has resulted this much better 
thing, a mutual esteem reposing upon the sanctions of reason. 
Elective affinities are perhaps less fragile than instinctive 
affinities. In the two countries, after many misunderstandings, 
those sections of the population constituting the ¢/ite, if not 
the masses, have learned to know each other, and have finally 
discovered that, far from running counter one to the other, 
the genius of Great Britain and that of France ate made to 
move together in a harmony wherein each receives completion 
from the other. 

That is more than enough to outweigh the differences, 
both extrinsic and intrinsic, which, on the face of it, might 
seem to militate against perfect understanding between the 
two countties. For the sake of argument, however, and to 
concede as much as possible to the opponents of our thesis, 
let us admit that the differences are more profound than is 
actually the case. What would then follow? Simply this: 
that, in spite of the proverb (which, like many proverbs, 
should not be interpreted literally), birds need not be of a 
feather in order to flock together. (We might even, without 
excursion into paradox, say, on the strength of what we see 
every day in private life, that too much similarity between the 
two patties concerned is rather prejudicial than otherwise to 
domestic harmony.) However that may be, the question in 
any case is not of primary importance. What I maintain is 
that, whatever be the opinion held respecting similarity or 
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dissimilarity. between the two nations, it is absolutely 
indispensable that they should stand together. That is the 
point I wish summarily to emphasise in this article, while 
taking cognisance of the chief objections to a union between 
France and England, and of the obstacles that must be 
surmounted—prejudices, age-long rancours, errors of judg- 
ment, selfish interests—if that union is to issue to the greatest 
advantage possible. 

The late lamented Admiral Schwerer liked to relate how, on 
the evening of August 4, 1914—he was then second-in- 
command of the Naval General Staff—he was received, 
together with the officers attending him, by the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Mr. Winston Churchill, with whom were a 
large General Staff and the heads of the departments under his 
jurisdiction. Everybody felt that the time was one of 
exceptional gravity. It was necessary to frame without delay 
measures facilitating the co-operation of the two allied fleets, 
and in particular, almost the whole of the French ships-of-war 
being concentrated in the Mediterranean, to decide what bases 
our vessels could make use of in those waters. After a few 
exchanges of opinion on matters in general, the discussion 
was narrowed down to the essential point. ‘ What do you 
need? What are you really asking for?’ inquired Mr. 
Churchill. ‘ Malta,’ was the unhesitating reply of the head of 
the French deputation. Then, for the space of a moment, a 
whole world of thoughts crossed the mind of the English 
Minister, and the French officers saw them rapidly reflected 
in his expressive eyes and on the mobile lines of his clever face. 
Malta, over which France and England had fought so long, 
Malta, on account of which the Peace of Amiens had been 
broken, Malta, the symbol of English supremacy in the 
Mediterranean—Malta thrown open, Malta offered to the 
nation which the most famous of English sailors said his 
fellow-countrymen should hate like the very devil! Strange 
indeed are the chances and changes of history! And it was 
the direct descendant of the victor of Blenheim, of the 
implacable enemy of the France of Louis XIV., who was 
destined to pronounce the decisive word, to make the gesture 
marking the reconciliation, the mutual trust, the alliance of 
the two countries in face of a danger that threatened them 
both. ‘Malta,’ slowly repeated the First Lord of the 
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Admiralty, ‘ Malta—use Malta just as freely as you would 


use Toulon,’ ® 

If the minutes had been less precious, how those taking 
part in this historic conversation might have let their thoughts 
dwell in long retrospect on the clash of battles in which the 
two nations had striven one against the other! Crecy, 
Poitiers, Agincourt, the steel-clad knights of France falling 
beneath the shafts of the English bowmen, the great cavalry 
sweeps of the Black Prince, Bertrand Duguesclin winning 
back the land inch by inch, Henry V. at the Louvre, the siege 
of Orleans, Saint Joan of Arc burned as a witch in the old 
Market-place of Rouen—such are the chief tableaux that go 
to make the first act of this great drama. Then, after a long 
period full of intrigues and schemings of all kinds, in which 
quarrels alternate with reconciliations, we have the second 
Hundred Years’ War, which, overt or veiled, lasts (save for 
a time after the Peace of Utrecht and during Walpole’s 
administration) from the beginning of the eighteenth century 
to the opening years of the nineteenth : a war waged on land 
and on sea, a war regular and avowed or confined to the 
activities of privateersmen, a wat in both hemispheres and 
under the most divers latitudes, a war in which the scene 
shifts from the plains of Flanders to the forests of the New 
World, from the rice-fields of Bengal to the plateaux of 
Castille, from the St. Lawrence and the Caribbean Sea to the 
Coromandel coast, a war in which the high-sounding names 
of Ramillies, Malplaquet, Fontenoy, Mahon, the Heights of 
Abraham, Aboukir, Trafalgar, Vittoria, Waterloo, evoke, in 
the midst of wild charges, of the roar of cannon and of the 
running fire of musketry, the forms, now passed into legend, 
of the brilliant horsemen of the Royal Household, of great 
ships of the line bursting into flames and sinking beneath the 
waves, of long lines of Red Coats falling back step by step and 
steadily reloading their rifles, of the Imperial Grenadiers with 
their tall bearskin caps. . . . In the foreground we see the 
great figures of the protagonists, Marlborough leading the 
charge and overthrown in the mellay, Marshal Saxe in the 
wicker basket drawn by his famous mule, Dupleix and Clive 
moving the princes of India hither and thither over their 


3 Mr. Churchill confirms this story in vol. i., chap. x., of his great work The World 
Crisis. 
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chessboatd, Montcalm and Wolfe united in glory as in death, 
Nelson breathing his last on the dark ’tween-decks of the 
Victory, the Iron Duke, unmoved in the storm of battle, giving 
the order to Maitland’s men, crouched in the corn, to rise and 
fire, the Emperor on horseback in the middle of the human 
redoubt formed by the square of the First Battalion of the 
Guard. ... 

Such and so many events cannot but leave a mark; and 
if it is possible to affirm to-day that, in so far as England and 
France are concerned, the fall of Napoleon brought to a close 
the long era of interminable strife, and that the prayer of our 
Renaissance poet has at last been fulfilled,‘ it is well to recall 
that many people, some of them of great distinction, found it 
hard to believe, in the middle of the nineteenth century, that 
such would ever be the case. ‘Thirty-three years after 
Waterloo, a celebrated English novelist, speaking of the 
desire for revenge by which he believed the French were still 
animated, wrote the following significant words : 

They pant for an opportunity of revenging their humiliation ; 
and if a contest, ending in a victory on their part, should ensue, 
elating them in their turn, and leaving its cursed legacy of hatred 
and rage behind to us, there is no end to the so-called glory and 
shame, and to the alternatives of successful and unsuccessful 
murder, in which two high-spirited nations might engage. Cen- 
turies hence, we Frenchmen and Englishmen might be boasting 
and killing each other still, carrying out the Devil’s code of honour.5 


Happily this melancholy prospect has not been borne out 
by subsequent events. All the same, between adversaries still 
under the stress of the centuries-old struggle, there subsisted 
for a long time a feeling of constraint, of embarrassment, of 
distrust, which frequently resulted in wounded susceptibilities, 
in outbursts of jealousy, in backhanded blows, in measures 
that were distinctly the opposite of friendly. Perhaps it was 
impossible that it should be otherwise. The French people, 
impressionable, highly-strung, extraordinarily sensitive, could 

‘ Ils veulent que par vous la France et l’Angleterre 
Changent en longue paix l’héréditaire guerre, 
Qui a du pére en fils si longuement duré. 
Joacuim pu Betray, Les Regress. 
Through you (they wish) may France and England cease 
From age-long war and live in age-long peace ; 
From war bequeathed by father unto son. 
5 Vanity Fair, chapter xxxii. 
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not forget the Market-place of Rouen nor the rock of St. 
Helena. For years and years—and I am not sure that this 
attitude has altogether disappeared °—the majority of French- 
men, blindly and a priori, have attributed their setbacks and 
disappointments to the underhand dealings of what they are 
pleased to call ‘ perfidious Albion.’ I am not ready to say 
that they have always been mistaken. It is no less a fact that 
the British Government and the British people have harboured, 
with regard to the French, a preconceived idea in which 
generalisation has been pushed to excess; and have had a 
tendency to consider nineteenth-century France as the 
‘ enfant terrible’ of Europe, against whose sudden pranks it was 
simply elementary prudence to be on one’s guard and to take 
as many precautionary measures as possible. Nor is there 
any doubt but that England has viewed with displeasure the 
colonial renascence of France, and that, in this domain at 
least, she has sought, more than once, to put a spoke into the 
wheels of French enterprise. On both sides there has been 
lack of understanding, on both sides there have been faults, 
on both sides there have been fits of bad temper, caused by 
grievances well-founded in some cases and purely imaginary 
in others. The result has been that, in the history of Anglo- 
French relations, there have been, following lulls in the 
political weather, sudden back-flashes and recurrent crises, 
the gravest of which was the last, that which happened in 1898 
when the question of Fashoda divided the two countries ; 
Fashoda was a practically unknown African swamp, but it 
was the key to the Nile, and for a time there were grounds for 
fearing that it might reawaken the old dormant hates and 
launch the two rivals into another bloody contest. 
Fortunately the counsels of reason prevailed this time. 


It will always be to the credit of a few men, King Edward VII. 
and Lord Lansdowne on the one hand, and Delcassé and Paul 
Cambon on the other, that on the very morrow of Fashoda 
and of the Boer War (concerning which a whole section of 
French opinion, ignorant and ill-informed, burst out violently 
against England) they tenaciously strove to stem the current 
and to lay the foundations of an enduring agreement between 


® Cf. the extremely regrettable anti-English article published in Gringoire by M. 
Henri Béraud, a writer of parts, during the crisis caused by the Italian invasion of 
Abyssinia. 
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the two countries. These able workers in the cause of peace 
understood that for the common good, for the common 
salvation, they must have the courage to disregard the 
deeply rooted prejudices of the English as well as of the 
French man in the street. First of all they engaged in a 
process of cutting up (agreement of April 8, 1904, whereby 
outstanding colonial differences were settled) ; then they gave 
their attention to the constructive process of sewing up again 
(foundation of the Entente Cordiale in the strict or diplomatic 
sense of that term). 

Their work left much to be desired, it will be said. That 
is a point on which we can all agree. In order to prevent 
the German aggression and the catastrophe of 1914, it will 
further be urged, what was needed was, not a vague and ill- 
defined understanding, but a strict and formal alliance, which, 
leaving Germany in no doubt as to the intentions of England, 
would have caused the fomenters of war to pause and reflect, 
and consequently would have preserved Europe from the 
disasters that descended upon her. I am the last to gainsay 
such an objection. But, if we consider the limited amount 
of time at the disposal of the makers of the Entente Cordiale, 
and the number and the height of the obstacles that had to be 
surmounted before the desired understanding could be 
attained, we must admit that, after all, the structure so hastily 
thrown up has not failed to serve its purpose. The Entente 
Cordiale, under the irresistible pressure of circumstances that 
made a clean sweep of hesitations and predispositions to 
ill-will, finally become a real alliance, simply saved the two 
partners from death—at the price of terrible sacrifices, it is 
true. That it should have done this is surely something that 
must be counted to its credit. 

Have England and France learned what they should 
have learned from the severe trial through which they passed 
in common, from the errors committed and the sufferings 
endured in the course of the Great War? Nations, I am well 
aware, are like individuals: they soon forget, to make pro- 
vision for the future irks them, it is much more to their 
liking to live from day to day. But just because of that 
fact it is the duty of those who guide them to supply their 
deficiencies and to act for them, to remember the past and 
at the same time to look beyond the present and the immediate 
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future. Are English and French statesmen possessed of the 
conviction that the remedy for a situation even more 
dangerous than that of the years leading up to 1914 is the 
same as it was at that time: a union between the two coun- 
tries, but closer than it was a quarter of a centuty ago by 
reason of the increase of the menace—a union which they 
should regard as the corner-stone of all their policies? If 
we could trust their speeches and their declarations we might 
feel that there was very little to disturb our peace of mind. 
But their acts—or their failure to act—are sometimes not of 
a nature to reassure us. It cannot be denied, of course, that 
their task is not always easy. The form of the constitutions 
they serve obliges them to attain their goal by roundabout 
ways, to give a direction to public opinion without letting it 
be felt that they are doing so. In this respect, the dictators— 
at least apparently—have a far easier game to play. However, 
even if the task were more arduous than it is, it would have 
to be undertaken and all other considerations would have to 
be subordinated to it. In face of what threatens us, every- 
thing else, to my mind, may be dismissed as of comparatively 
little importance. 

There is no undoing the past, and we should let bygones 
be bygones. Let us agree to forget the grave mistakes that 
may be charged against the Governments of London and 
Paris since the end of the Great War, the bad Treaty of 
Versailles and the faulty manner in which it has been applied, 
the clumsy and blundering treatment meted out to Germany, 
the failure of the League of Nations, the failure of the Dis- 
armament Conference, the utopias of the Pacifists and—a 
natural consequence of all this—the dangerous slackening 
of moral resolution of which we have so many illustrations 
to-day. History, when it judicially assesses responsibilities, 
will probably content itself with dismissing both England 
and France as having nothing to be said in their favour ; 
and with registering the fact that they both allowed them- 
selves to be seduced by the same mirage of illusions, that 
each sought to outdo the other in shutting its eyes to the 
light.? But, once again, time is short and we cannot afford 


? “If we have lost the Nelson touch,’ as Mr. Douglas Jerrold wittily observes, 
‘we have at least preserved his blind eye, perhaps the sole legacy of the days when 
Britannia ruled the waves.’ 
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to waste it in recriminations. Let us be prosaically practical, 
let us face facts without stopping to shed idle tears over lost 
opportunities. 

Our unhappy planet, in this autumn of 1937, may well be 
compared to a region where muffled rumblings, sudden 
explosions and other signs of internal disorder make the 
inhabitants fear that there will shortly be an eruption on a 
grand scale of the volcano towering up over their fields and 
their dwelling-places. Already there have been partial and 

preliminary eruptions: Spain and China are ablaze. The 
populations who have escaped so far will not be taken by 
surprise when.at last they are overwhelmed by the cataclysm ; 
they await its onset with a sort of fatalistic resignation. 
Some, robustly optimistic, vaguely hope that, in spite of 
what has already happened, the volcanic activity will die 
down, and that it will be possible to lead a peaceful existence 
once again. Others, further removed from the danger— 
the Americans in this case—are, on the contrary, in a most 
pessimistic state of mind. Only, they expect that, just 
because they are so far from the peril, they will not be 
involved in the streams of lava and the clouds of ashes.® 

My simile, like almost all similes, is not at all points 
exact. War, unlike volcanic eruptions, is not a natural 
calamity, and it is within man’s power to secure himselz 
against it. It may be objected that, if it takes two parties to 
make peace, the will of one party is enough to start a war, 
and of course there is no denying that. But even the boldest, 
the most reckless, the most dare-devil of aggressors will 
think twice if he knows for certain that, once the struggle is 
begun, he will come up against a barrier where the chances 
are he will incur grave injury to life and limb. This barrier 
which would ensure peace, or at all events considerably 
diminish the dangers of war, is, or rather ought to be, a close, 
indissoluble union between France and England on a footing 
of absolute equality; the two nations acting together in 
strategic partnership, and each being heavily armed. This 
union, it is unnecessary to add, would in no sense be exclu. 


* ‘Fear spreads throughout the world—fear of aggression, fear of revolution, 
fear of death. The people of America are rightly determined to keep that growing 
menace from our shores.’—PREsIDENT RoosEVELT, speech broadcast, September 17, 
1937. 
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sive, and would refuse no offers of collaboration, even if they 


came from our late enemies, provided the latter gave unequi- 
vocal proofs of their good will. 

We are far, unhappily, from having attained this deside- 
ratum. In the Anglo-French defensive bulwark there are 
dangerous fissures. It will not be possible to make up for 
lost time in a day; Great Britain, in spite of the immense 
effort she is now making, has not yet an armour that may be 
regarded as satisfactory at all points. Nor can it be said that 
France has achieved perfection in this respect (this is not the 
place to go into details). Moreover, the common policy of 
the two countries has all too often created in observers an 
impression of hesitancy and even of an absence of healthy 
will-power. All too often it has stopped at half-hearted 
defensive gestures against menace, and has appeared to be 
afraid of taking the initiative. This is deplorable in a world 
where everything is in process of transformation, and where 
audacious dictators, heartened by success after success and 
little troubled by scruples, are led, no less by temperament 
than by the exigencies of their position, to move ever further 
along the line of aggrandisement. Nevertheless, even the 
present alliance between England and France, in spite of all 
its shortcomings, is something to be thankful for; combining 
the strength of the French army and that of the English Navy, 
and sustained by the financial and economic resources of the 
British Empire, it is an instrument of considerable power. 
This is realised by everybody in Europe, and especially by 
those who have to reckon with it in pursuance of their designs. 
Hence the various attempts on the part of Germany to detach 
the one of the partners from the other. Here again, mutatis 
mutandis, the present situation is singularly like that of the 
epoch preceding 1914, with the complicating difference that, 
enlightened by experience, Herr Hitler is a much more dex- 
terous statesman than William II. ever showed himself to 
be. Hence also the intrigues of Soviet Russia, which, aiming 
at the destruction of modern society and at universal upheaval 
and overthrow, is doing its best to introduce itself as a third 
party into the alliance between the two nations upon whom 
depend the destinies of Western civilisation, and to. vitiate 
and ruin this alliance, under the pretext of helping to con- 
solidate and strengthen it. 
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But, however artful may be the devices threatening us 
from without, they are less dangerous for the stability and 


the permanence of Anglo-French fellowship than certain - 


forces which are at work in our midst; I mean certain 
schemes, certain campaigns, overt or underhand, directed, in 
England as well as in France, against closer union between 
the two countries. Of all these campaigns the most 
formidable, to my mind—because it makes an appeal to an 
old tradition that is still deeply rooted—is that which 
pertinaciously urges the English people to withdraw into 
itself and cease to concern itself with the bickerings and 
quarrels of the Continent. 

The fact of being insular not only gives a peculiar cast 
of mind to a people, it creates in that people, as it were, a 
second nature, different from that of peoples otherwise 
situated geographically. Since William of Orange, all the 
Governments which have associated England with Conti- 
nental affairs have had to meet at home a stubborn and often 
a fierce opposition, which, more than once, has held up their 
activities if it has not paralysed them altogether. ‘This is so 
well known that it is unnecessary to quote examples. Secure 
in his island, protected by the environing waters, and confident 
that his squadrons of battleships, exercising undisputed sway 
overt the oceans of the world, ensured the freedom of his 
commerce and the continuity of his food supply, the average 
Englishman of the nineteenth century usually held fast to 
the idea of ‘splendid isolation’; this idea issued from a 
firm belief in his own superiority, from an ignorance of and 
a sublime contempt for everything foreign, and from the 
conviction that a policy of ‘no commitment,’ which in 
reality is the policy of short-sightedness in its extremist 
form, represented the nec plus ultra of political foresight and 
wisdom. This point of view persisted right up to 1914, in 
spite of the growing German menace to the naval supremacy 
of England; and even at the eleventh hour, on the eve of 
the declaration of war, it resulted in friction and disagreement 
in the British Cabinet itself. 

But to-day an island is no longer an island, or at least it 
has ceased to enjoy the privileges of one. This is a fact that 
the most obstinate critics, at the sight of squadrons of aero- 
planes in the sky, cannot but admit. And so the theory of 
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“splendid isolation’ has undergone modification, and has 
been made to square with contemporary realities. Those 
who still hold it recognise that England must be strongly 
armed—with the reservation that the armaments must be 
used for the defence of Britain and the Empire. As for 
Europe and the rest of the world, they say, let them get out 
of their difficulties as best they can or else stew in their juice ; 
the English are not going to burn their fingers in that fire. 
This is the policy of Lord Beaverbrook, and he sets it forth 
in huge advertisements, occupying the space of three news- 
paper columns, in terms which unquestionably have the merit 
of being absolutely clear. It is well to reproduce a passage 
containing the essential article of his doctrine : 


We persist in our plea for the detachment of Britain from 
Continental quarrels ; we put forward unremitting argument that 
Britain is not the outpost of Europe, but the heart of the British 
Empire ; we point out that in reality this country now faces the 
Dominions and the United States in common interests, and no 
longer looks over the troubled lands beyond the English Channel. 


Such is—to quote the exact words of Lord Beaverbrook 
himself—‘ the ideal of splendid isolation.’ It should not be 
forgotten that the Daily Express has a circulation of more 
than 2,400,000, and that,it claims to be the greatest newspaper 
in the world. 

Statements of such astounding simplicity as those just 
quoted cannot fail to work upon and mislead the ‘ man in 
the street,’ who is not qualified to assess the worth of the 
so-called ‘arguments’ which these masters of propaganda 
serve up to him. All the more so as in these ‘ arguments ’ 
the true is cunningly mingled with the false in such a way 
that the resulting concoction forms a whole that appears to 
be sound at all points. The picture of the British Empire 
linked to America by common interests so that all the elements 
of the Anglo-Saxon world would be amalgamated and unified ; 
and the idea that this entity would be strong enough to be 
self-dependent and under no necessity to take thought for 
the fate of other peoples—there is in this conception some- 
thing attractive for superficial minds. Only, the conception 
will not bear examination. From the fact that England is 
the heart of the British Empire it does not follow oe she 
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is not at the same time the outpost of Europe. The negative 
assertions of Lord Beaverbrook in this matter come to grief 
against the hard facts of geography. Yes, England has 
numerous common interests with the Dominions, and that 
is a fact no one disputes (and with America too? that is 
extremely doubtful, and the question is one deserving of the 
closest examination). But it is precisely because she has 
to safeguard these interests—her own and those of the 
Dominions—that she cannot afford to ignore what goes on 
in ‘ the troubled lands beyond the English Channel.’ That 
is a truth which Lord Baldwin (who has not always spoken 
with such directness) has expressed forcibly: ‘ Our frontier 
is on the Rhine.’ It follows as a corollary—or else words 
have no meaning—that England must be closely allied with 
the country which actually guards the Frontier of the Rhine ; 
and that country, of course, is France. What, in any case, 
would be the result in hard fact if England really did cease 
to concern herself with disputes on the Continent? The 
field would be left open to the ambitions and appetites of 
the ‘ nations of prey,’ to use a somewhat inept expression 
current during the Great War; the small European States, 
too weak to defend themselves unaided, would be destroyed ; 
France would be left to her fate, and therewith would be 
repudiated all the professions of friendship and loyalty 
repeatedly made by English spokesmen, if not actually given 
expression in formal diplomatic documents; and, finally, 
England herself, deprived of her natural ally and forced to 
depend on her own resources, could not avoid being involved 
in disaster. 

We have no ‘ isolationists’ in France, and that for the 
best of reasons. We need an ally: that is a point on which 
there is practically unanimous agreement. But certain 
sections of French opinion are disposed to seek this ally 
elsewhere than on the other side of the Channel. In the 
years of illusion and far-reaching hope immediately follow- 
ing the Great War, a whole school of political thinkers found 
the best guarantee of French security in a close association 
with the newly created States of Central Europe. There is 
no doubt something to be said for this policy, provided— 
and the condition is essential—it is resolutely conceived 
and steadfastly adhered to in action; but this quality of 
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resoluteness, of steadfastness, has been completely lacking 
in all the Governments we have had since the War. Poland, 
tired of our shilly-shallying, tired of the way we have more 
than once neglected her, has begun to put her own interests 
first, to act independently of us, and we cannot blame her 
for doing so; she has come to an understanding, at least 
provisionally, with National-Socialist Germany, and it is no 
easy matter to define with accuracy her relations with France 
at the present moment. As for the Little Entente, of which 
the chorus of semi-official spokesmen religiously proclaims 
the unshakable stability, each of its members, faced by the 
new situation created by the recovery of Germany and the 
Rome-Berlin ‘ axis,’ is engaged in putting into practice the 
proverb that charity begins at home. Roumania has still 
not decided which way to turn; Yugoslavia, in spite of all 
affirmations to the contrary, has definitely been attracted 
into the orbit of Germany and Italy ; Czecho-Slovakia has 
lost its head, is altogether at sixes and sevens, and has finally 
thrown in its lot with Soviet Russia. 

The French Communists, whose influence on the Front 
Populaire Government is well known, are doing their utmost 
to bring us also to take our orders from Moscow, and certain 
Radicals ® are lending them a helping hand in this task. I 
shall not pause to consider the moral and sentimental objec- 
tions to this monstrous partnership; I will merely observe 
that it is in the highest degree probable—certain I would say 
myself—that the conclusion of a strict and formal Franco- 
Soviet alliance would have as its inevitable consequence the 
break-up of the understanding between England and France. 
England has a horror of Bolshevism, and the best English 
friends of France, that is, the purely Conservative elements 
of English society, already anxious enough at the prospect 
of the threatened bolshevisation of France, would have no 
other course open to them than to turn away from us, should 
we have the misfortune to allow ourselves in very reality to 
be bolshevised. In that unhappy event, what grist would 
accrue to the mill of the advocates of ‘ splendid isolation ’ ! 
And what a magnificent opportunity it would be for those 
who hold that England should, in the fashionable phrase, 


* The equivalent, roughly, of English Liberals of not very extreme views.— 
‘TRANSLATOR’S NOTE. 
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* reconsider’ her foreign policy and return to the ‘ natural” 
friendship with her German cousin! It can never be too 
much emphasised—because this is a truth to which certain 
misguided Frenchmen are perhaps not alive—not only that 
the idea of a union between France, England and Russia is 
purely chimerical, but also that the Franco-Soviet alliance is 
incompatible with the Franco-English alliance: a choice 
must be made between the two. 

I have said—and it is a fact upon which I would insist— 
that the English Conservatives are the best friends of France, 
and, conversely, that it is not in the ranks of the parties on 
the French Left that the best friends of England are to be 
found. Let me make myself quite clear: I do not deny that 
there are to be found, in the English Liberal and Labour 
Parties, men who are sincerely sympathetic towards France, 
nor that on the French Left there are men who entertain 
very friendly feelings for England. But one or even several 
swallows do not make a summer. In such matters we must 
take account not of individuals but of wholes. Moreover, 
men on the Left (and, it must be admitted, certain men on the 
Right) tend to allow their attitude towards a country to 
depend on the form of government established in that country. 
Such a way of looking at things is entirely wrong and is 
extremely dangerous. It leads to that conflict between 
ideologies which is one of the gravest menaces threatening 
Europe to-day. Politicians on all occasions keep on repeat- 
ing, parrot-wise, that England and France must advance 
together hand in hand, because they are two democracies, 
in face of the totalitarian States of the world. That is not at 
all the right point of view: whether they are democracies 
or not (and what a lot could be said on that point, especially 
where Great Britain is concerned !), England and France 
should stand united just because they are England and France, 
independently of any question of form of government or 
constitution, and in virtue of altogether higher considera- 
tions. (I take no account of the frightful supposition of a 
bolshevised France : for in that case France would no longer 
be France.) 

It is this union, that between England and France tout 
court, which furnishes the best and the ultimate guarantee of 
peace. The other—the union of the French and English 
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democracies, simply because they are democracies—is on the 
other hand just the one that is most likely to lead straight to 
wat. Who are those who advocate this latter union? The 
rabid bellicose pacifists of all sorts and conditions and of 
every political shade, who, joining in this matter their efforts 
to those of the salaried agents of Moscow, untiringly play 
upon popular feeling and conduct a campaign in favour of 
intervention on behalf of the ‘regular’ Government of 
Spain, and strive, not unsuccessfully, to convert the League 
of Nations, now become a sort of ‘ Rump Parliament,’ into 
a military machine for use against one or other or all mani- 
festations of Fascism (already the League of Nations, with 
its unseasonable intransigence, its fondness for juridical 
eidola, and its obstinacy in pursuing paths of error, has done 
as much to bring Italy and Germany together as the deliberate 
efforts of the two leaders of these countries). The truth 
that this setting off of one ideology against another is a 
dangerous business is, it seems, slowly beginning to dawn 
upon responsible statesmen. Both Mr. Eden and M. Delbos 
have by implication condemned it by declaring in effect 
that two groups of nations are not necessarily ranged one 
against the other in irreconcilable antagonism merely because 
of differences in their constitutions, however far-reaching or 
fundamental those differences may be. But their acts do not 
always square with their words, and M. Delbos in particular, 
in the unhealthy atmosphere of the Front Populaire, is hard 
put to it to shake off the pernicious influences which, wit- 
tingly or unwittingly, operate to lead the Anglo-French 
entente astray into sidetracks and thus divert it from the high- 
road which conducts to what should be its true goal. 

Hitler and Mussolini are engaged in preaching a crusade. 
England and France are not called upon to do likewise, 
whether in support of or in opposition to the cause cham- 
pioned by these rulers. If the two great hostile ideologies 
must come into collision, let London and Paris stand aside, 
and refuse to be mixed up in these family squabbles. ‘ There 
is only one thing for us to do, and that is to remain on Mount 
Pagnotte,!° said Louis XV. when he heard of the death of 


1° That is to say, we must refrain from taking any part in the struggle which is 
flow preparing. Mount Pagnotte is an eminence in the forest of Hallate, whence it 
was possible to watch the chase without being under any obligation to follow it. 
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Charles VI., Emperor of Germany, and realised all that 
would follow from that event. If and when the two rival 
systems clash, wisdom enjoins on England and France to 
keep their place on Mount Pagnotte, to remain there vigilant, 
armed and bound together in close fellowship. What is 
needed is an attitude of calm resoluteness, without too much 
speechifying, without idle declarations of principle, and of 
course without provocative gestures (no brandishing of 
clenched fists, but a reaching forth of the hand to whoever 
wishes to take it without ulterior motives or mental reserva- 
tions)—an attitude conciliatory towards all parties, but at 
the same time making it quite clear that there are certain 
limits that may not be overpassed with impunity ; such an 
attitude would quickly range on the side of an Anglo-French 
combination those wavering States of Europe which, dread- 
ing the Bolshevist pestilence, have no liking for the remedies 
proposed by the anti-Bolshevist dictators. To maintain this 
attitude, to act thus, would be to occupy a great position 
among the nations, and to play a magnificent part in the 
shaping of history. The policy indicated is at once practical 
and high-minded : it serves the primary and essential interests 
of the two countries, and at the same time it satisfies the 
aspirations of the most elevated idealism. Noblesse oblige. 
England and France, adversaries for so long, and now recon- 
ciled in amity, have not fulfilled their mission. What they 
have to do is to act in common to preserve, and, if need be, 
to defend, all that is most precious in the slowly elaborated 
achievement of Western civilisation: freedom of thought, 
toleration and respect of the rights of the individual, a respect 
not at all irreconcilable, whatever recent political theory has 
to say to the contrary, with the demands of the State and the 
exigencies of public welfare. Rudely shaken by the forces of 
unreason that are sweeping over the world to-day, these 
achievements ate worthy of being saved by the concerted 
efforts of the two oldest nations of Europe, and the two whose 
past is richer in glory than that of any other. All the more 
so, as in saving these values France and England would be 
saving nothing less than their own existence at the same time. 
Yes, that is the hard and bitter truth, so unwelcome to 
certain folk who shut their eyes tight that they may not see 
it. England and France have got to choose between two, 
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and only two, alternatives : between preserving their existence 

by depending one upon the other, and perishing one after 

the other! Whether they like it or not, there is no getting 

away from the fact that they are in the same boat. The fate 

of the one is bound up with the fate of the other. Union. 
between them is more than ever necessary, it is absolutely 

indispensable, it is the inescapable condition of their con- 

tinued survival and salvation. For the Iron Age has returned, 

and its end is far from being in sight. 

The views here set forth are not those of an easy-going 
and slack optimism. Where does help lie? We no longer 
live in a time in which we can take our ease and dream by 
the waters of Lethe. Even to philosophise leisurely in 
academic groves is scarcely an occupation in which we can 
now afford to indulge. Illusion: that is the enemy we have 
to thrust forth from our midst. Those in whose keeping 
lies the fate of nations should ever bear in mind the words of 
Bossuet : ‘ The most serious of mental aberrations is to believe 
in things simply because we would have them exist, and not 
because we have evidence that in very fact they do exist.’ 44 


Jacques DELEBECQUE. 


11 ‘Le plus grand déréglement de l’esprit, c’estde croire les choses parce qu’on 
veut qu’elles soient, et non parce qu’on a vu qu’elle: sont en effet.’—De /a connaissance 
de Dieu et de soi-méme, 1., 16. 
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ENGLAND AND GERMANY 
AN Open ANSWER TO Lorgp LOTHIAN 
By Herr C. V. KroGMann, Burgomaster of Hamburg 


Dear Lorp LorHIAN, 

While spending a few days with friends on Heligoland, I 
have read your article on England and Germany in the May 
number of the Nineteenth Century and After in which you 
suggest that someone should present a frank statement of the 
German point of view. Perhaps it is my surroundings which 
impel me to write a reply. From the red rock island in the 
North Sea on which the Union Jack still floated only a few 
decades ago, our eyes winder over the sea and our thoughts 
ate catried over the horizon, across time and space. As a 
former merchant and the present Burgomaster of Hamburg, 
the old Hanseatic city, which is bound to your country by 
so many ties of friendshp, I feel called upon to answer you. 
I shall do so in the frank and open style in which you have 
written your article andin which you expect to be answered. 

You were Mr. Lloyd George’s private secretary at a time 
when fatal decisions were made which inevitably led to the 
serious crisis of world politics at which we now find ourselves 
and which you discuss at the beginning of your article. As 
an influential member of the House of Lords you have 
recently 4ad an opportunity of convincing yourself, in a 
convessation with the Fihrer, of the sincerity of Germany’s 
wish for peace. For these reasons I am very glad that it is you, 
Lord Lothian, who have taken the initiative of discussing 
Anglo-German relations. 

* What is to happen now ?’ That is the question you put 
after having outlined the present political situation and the 
failure of the League of Nations. You tty to discern the 
difficulties in the way of an Anglo-German agreement and 
you look round for a way out of the present state of things 
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which you regard as dangerous. But I fear that you overlook 
the principal difficulty—the differences of thought and feeling 
which characterise our two nations. This is not to say that 
such difficulties cannot be overcome and that they exclude 
any possibility of an understanding. On the contrary, it is my 
conviction that friendships are longest lived, not where 
friends are similar, but where their qualities are complemen- 
tary, always assuming that the contrasts are clearly perceived 
and acknowledged by both partners. 

Both our nations must try to understand each other’s ways 
of thinking and feeling and to find out each other’s point of 
view. Just as the appearance and the character of a landscape 
differ according to the spectator’s point of view, so it is in 
viewing the life of an individual or a nation. England has 
built up her Empire after centuries of struggle. Her point 
of view therefore cannot but be imperialistic. For my 
country a longing which is just as many centuries old, and for 
which likewise much precious blood has been shed, has, at 
last, come true under the leadership of Adolf Hitler—das 
Volk.t Our point of view is therefore bound to be vé/kisch 
One of the best-known songs of your country, Lord Lothian, 
is ‘Rule! Britannia, Britannia, rule the waves!’ Britannia 
tules the waves and therefore the world. Even if in your 
article you place the idea of the BritishsCommonwealth of 
Nations in the foreground, you will certainly grant that, after 
all, the British Navy and the Crown of England are the 
decisive factors. Germany has no intention whatever to rule 
the waves, nor to contest England’s supremacy at sea. The 
conclusion of the Naval Pact is sufficient proof of this. 
Germany wishes all that is German to remain German, not 
because of any material advantages, but as the guardian of 
the highest values of a civilisation. 

If you, Lord Lothian, doubt my words, I should ask you 
to compare the national anthems of our countries. We do 
not ask for victory or glory as you do—love for the country 
and the nation only are expressed in our songs. Our national 
points of view are different, and therefore Germany’s field of 
vision differs from that of England. All the world is England’s 
parish, whereas the eyes of Germany are primarily concentrated 

1 * Nation’ and ‘ national’ do not sufficiently convey the meaning which Volk 


and vd/kisch have for a German. 
Vor. CXXII—No. 729 1 
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on Europe. England is interested in Europe only from the 
point of view of the balance of power, which to her seems the 
only possible way to protect her sea routes. Germany is 
interested in Europe from the point of view of the maintenance 
of European civilisation. Germany does not aim at political 
power, or rule over other countries; she wishes to live at 
peace with her neighbours, as the only hope for a resurgence 
of German and European civilisation. 

England, for the sake of the balance of power, looks 
towards a revivification of the League of Nations as the only 
means of peacefully balancing the interests of the nations—a 
wish which can never be fulfilled, for such a League would 
only too easily be the instrument of any transient majority. 
In this country we believe pacts concluded on the basis of an 
absolute equality of rights to be a better means of safeguarding 
peace and freedom. 

I have pointed the contrasts between the two attitudes, 
believing that the real difficulties are not to be found where 
you look for them, but are rather the consequence of the 
historical development of your country and mine. History 
has shaped the Englishman and the German into moulds 
which cannot be changed at will over-night. The German is 
full of ideals and not accustomed to hiding his thoughts. The 
Englishman is phlegmatic and free from illusions and he likes 
to write and read between the lines. Therefore I am only all 
the more thankful that you, Lord Lothian, so openly stress 
the difficulties in the way of an understanding. But you see 
the difficulties through the spectacles of an Englishman. 
Your conception of liberty and ours, for instance, are 
different. I have personally had the experience of an open 
expression of my opinions, in the interest of a better under- 
standing of our two nations, being suppressed through the 
influence of authoritative circles in your country. Moreover, 
I know that reports favourable to Germany have been 
rejected by a newspaper closely connected with your Govern- 
ment, as they did not suit the Government’s policy at the 
time. In England, on the other hand, people believe that the 
German citizen is not allowed to express his opinions freely. 
I believe that even to-day no country in the world admits 
as much criticism as Germany does; only it is necessary to 
make a distinction between criticism which promotes the 
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welfare of the country and criticism fed by forces abroad and 
tending to undermine the constructive work of the Govern- 
ment. But as you yourself do not intend to go into the details 
of this question, which you do not regard as fundamental, 
I shall pass to other questions the solution of which is in your 
Opinion necessary as a basis for a mutual understanding. The 
economic question may take precedence. 

In Germany we still believe that before the war Germany’s 
réle as a competitor in the markets of the world was a 
fundamental reason for the tension between our two countries, 
It was only in 1933 that an influential public personality in 
England told me that ever since the Great War this has been 
an obstacle to Anglo-German understanding. But to-day 
Germany is blamed for holding aloof from the international 
markets! Is Germany to blame if the measures of other 
countries and our instinct of self-preservation compel us to 
live on a basis of limited self-sufficiency ? Do you not think 
that the Ottawa Agreement and the departure of some 
countries from the gold standard may have accelerated this 
development ? 

Germany: certainly does not regard the present state of 
affairs as ideal. Germany wishes to import and export goods, 
for the simple reason that she wishes to give her own and 
other nations a higher standard of living. But I cannot 
regard the economic groups proposed by you as a suitable 
basis for peace, for such groups are bound to cause discontent 
in the countries not belonging to them. Mutual concessions 
as to duties, quotas and import restrictions are neither 
decisive nor easy to attain, for such measures have in the past 
almost always been taken in order to help the economically 
weaker countries against the stronger ones. A strong will to 
carry on foreign trade is far more important, and will over- 
come all obstacles. Germany is ready to build up trade 
relations with any country willing to take German goods ; 
world trade cannot exist without the regular and mutual 
exchange of goods, and the trade agreements concluded by 
Germany are the best proof of the fact that Germany does not 
intend to exclude either herself or other countries from 
international commerce. 

The second question you raise is the colonial question. 
Permit me to discuss this question just as frankly as the first. 
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Here also tariffs and currency systems are not the decisive 
factors ; the decisive question is whether the fertility of the 
earth and the abundance of its treasures ought to be utilised 
for the benefit of mankind. It is not the gold heaped up in 
some national bank nor any figures in a ledger which constitute 
the wealth of nations. In the long run nothing but diligence 
and industry will guarantee a nation’s welfare. The British 
Empire owns a great part of the earth, and is most certainly 
not in a position to make full use of its territory. Why then is 
the rightful return to Germany of her colonies refused though 
they are of little value to the British Empire, as many English- 
men have conceded, and though for Germany they would 
provide work and help to cover her vital needs ? 

As a reason you adduce the suspicious attitude of many 
Englishmen towards Germany. But is not there much more 
reason for Germany to be suspicious of England? Has not 
Germany again and again given proof of her good will, and 
has not England very frequently shown a lack of good will ? 
If Germany brings her armaments up to the standard of her 
neighbours, and moreover time upon time declares herself 
ready to armaments limitations, if Germany again and again 
offers pacts of non-aggression to her neighbours, do you not 
think that it must come as an offence to the German nation 
when she finds herself credited with aggressive intentions ? 
The outlook of National-Socialist Germany is nationalistic ; 
she loves her own nation and is therefore bound to respect 
other nations as well, as long as they do not interfere with her 
home affairs and do not try to undermine the German 
Volkstum at home or abroad. The mainspring of anarchy is 
not to be found in Germany, but in those countries where 
national rights and the rights of national minorities are 
trodden upon ! 

You, Lord Lothian, look round for a way out. Is there 
any possibility of finding a way out if we do not first try to 
understand each other? Is there any hope of finding in 
England an understanding of Germany’s point of view? 
There is a possibility that the affairs of this world may be 
looked upon not only through English spectacles but with a 
little more idealism. Why only threats and demands? You 
say that friendly co-operation would be possible provided 
that . . . Why let friendship depend on such bargaining ? 
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Would it not be much finer to gain it through an act of 
friendship ? England has built up her world policy on the 
basis of the balance of power in Europe. Would it not be 
better to seek a more solid foundation ? What is the use of 
the finest structure if it is built on sand? Firm frienship has 
been established between the Italian and German nations ; 
there ate no serious reasons for strife between Germany and 
France. When will people in England come to understand 
that their country is not only part of a gigantic Empire, but 
also part of that Europe which is the home of the highest 
values of civilisation and the highest ideals? When will 
they come to understand that countries held together by the 
bonds of friendship are of a higher value than a Europe 
in hourly danger of losing its equilibrium ? 

You, Lord Lothian, have asked for a frank statement of 
the German point of view. Here you have it, and I hope that 
thy words will be neither lost nor misunderstood. The 
question of an Anglo-German agreement is a question, not of 
politics, balances and concerts, but merely of good will and 
mutual understanding. You say that an agreement between 


England and Germany would mean the peace of the world. 
I should like to add that it would mean more; it would mean 
the salvation and perhaps even the renaissance of Western 
civilisation. 


C. V. KROGMANN. 
Hamburg, October 20, 1937. 
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By WititaM TEELING 


As I crossed the border from Belgium into Germany the 
customs official handed me back my ‘ /aissex-passer’ with the 
remark, ‘ You had better keep this, else you will never get 
into Nuremberg.’ Up to that moment I had not realised that 
for the whole of the coming week Nuremberg would be a 
forbidden city to all those not taking part in the annual Nazi 
Congress. The nearer my car approached the city, the more 
festive seemed the atmosphere in the near-by towns and 
villages. We spent the last night before arriving in Wiirz- 
berg, 50 miles away. Even there nearly all rooms in the 
hotel seemed booked: two rooms were left; my friend and I 
asked for both ; we were told that was impossible—we must 
share a room. No matter what we offered to pay, nothing 
else could be done; it was the spirit of the Congress that 
everybody possible should be given a bed, and wealth could 
not buy greater comfort for any one Congressman over 
another. 

Next morning we approached the city of Nuremberg, 
through flag-bedecked villages. Five miles outside the town 
we were stopped by the police; my ‘ /aissex-passer’ did the 
trick, but as we approached the outskirts of the town nothing 
would induce the police to let me through. The orders were 
quite definite: no cars must be allowed, without authorisa- 
tion, inside the city limit. The more I attempted to approach 
the town from different angles, the more I was struck by 
the fact that all the police and the S.S. men in charge were, 
like myself, ‘ strangers in these parts.’ The defenders of the 
city had been drafted in from all over the country ; they had 
never heard of the Grand Hotel, nor of the Deutscher Hof, 
where Hitler himself was staying. One lot of police came 
from Diisseldorf and another lot from Hamburg. But every- 
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body was friendly, and my predicament was recognised ; I 
had luggage, I had an invitation, but I had no car permit. 
The reason was that the invitations to foreign guests were 
issued so late that most of us were unable to receive the 
detailed instructions of how to approach Nuremberg in 
time. Eventually they let me through, and my car proceeded 
at a snail’s pace, sandwiched in between two processions of 
singing S.S. men, to the railway station. 

From there I walked across to the Wirtemburger Hof, 
the hotel which had been set aside for the journalists. They 
were at lunch in the garden—a vast mob of international 
writers. I found the English and lunched with them. The 
waiters already looked confused, and someone suggested, 
‘Why do they not bring down more waiters from Berlin to 
cater for this rush?’ One of the journalists who had been 
longest in Germany replied, ‘Can you see a Prussian waiter 
working with a Bavarian cook?’ I realised, in spite of 
everything that has been done and said, that there is still the 
old feeling of jealousy of one part of Germany for the other. 
Another journalist prophesied—what by the end of the week 
I found to be only too true—that I would see that all the 
waiters everywhere would be almost asleep on their feet, for 
during this week everybody had to work like a madman. 

I have certainly hardly ever seen such vast numbers of 
people elsewhere before. It was already the second day of 
the Congress, and there was suppressed excitement and ques- 
tions on everybody’s lips as to what would be the sensation 
of this Congress. The famous writer for the New York 
Times who wanders in search of one European incident after 
another came over to us with an apology. ‘I remember the 
sensation of 1936, and the bombshell of 1935,’ said he; ‘but 
can anybody tell me what sensational remark Hitler made 
in 1934?” Nobody could, and somebody suggested that 
perhaps in 1937 there would be no sensation either. 

The evening before, Monday, September 6, the Congress 
had opened, and there had been a performance at the Opera 
House which had lasted for five hours. On the Tuesday 
morning, shortly before I arrived, the opening session of 
the Congress had been held in Luitpoldhalle. The Fihrer’s 
opening message to the Congress had been read, as usual, by 
Herr Wagner, the Prime Minister of Bavaria. In his message 
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the Fiihrer had said that this must be a Congress dedicated 
to work; he had made an appeal for the return of colonies 
and had stated that Germany could not carry on satisfactorily 
without access to fresh raw materials. He had also hinted 
at the Church problems, when he had said that conditions in 
Europe were far too serious for people to consider that it 
was sufficient for this life to belong to one religious confes- 
sion. ‘That afternoon there seemed nothing much to do, 
and it was most interesting before going through the week of 
the Congress to study something of its organisation. 

I gathered that the Fiihrer had stated some years ago that 
in future the National-Socialist Party Congress should take 
place each year in Nuremberg, because it had been held there 
in the days before the Nazis came into power. He had also 
decided that this Congress should be the excuse for the coming 
together once a year of all the old fighters of the party and 
all its keenest followers; further, that they should meet 
there picked men from the younger bodies he had recently 
called into being in Germany, and also from the army, the 
navy, and the air force. He intended that every year, at this 
Congress, the work of the party in every field of activity 
during each year should be reviewed and a statement made 
of the programme for the coming year. Picked men and 
women from all over the country would listen to the detailed 
explanations of failure or success in the past year, and of 
plans for the next one. They would take these back into 
their own districts and countrysides and explain them to 
those others not lucky enough to reach Nuremberg. In 
addition to such drier events as long meetings with speeches, 
he planned for every day a seties of parades, which have 
annually become more colossal, and in which he would review 
the massed members of each different organisation. He 
calculated, and calculated rightly, that such displays on an 
ever-increasing scale would satisfy and impress his followers, 
and might also give foreigners cause to pause and think. For 
that purpose he decided to set aside buildings and money for 
the entertainment of some hundreds of foreign guests. 

It is not surprising that, as the success and the power of 
that party has grown from 1933, the magnitude of this Con- 
gtess week, called in Germany the Reichsparteitag, should have 
necessitated an organisation that, I think, is unequalled any- 
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where else in the world. To begin with, the town of Nurem- 
berg has a population of 450,000 in normal times. Added 
to this, come annually now over 500,000 visitors for this one 
week. The first problem is to get the people to the town and 
away from it; the second, to house and to feed them while 
they are there ; the third, to make sure of the sanitary arrange- 
ments ; and the fourth, to keep the people interested, occu- 
pied and stimulated. One thing that is strictly forbidden in 
Germany to-day is for young boys and girls, enthusiastic 
followers of the party, to ‘hike’ to Nuremberg from other 
parts of Germany. In spite of that, all along the roads 
leading to this romantic old city you will find young men 
asking for a lift. Nine-tenths of the people, however, arrive 
by train. The members of the German Labour Camps Corps 
came at the beginning of the week and left after three days. 
They were succeeded by 79,000 S.A. men and 30,000 S.S. 
men; none of these people was paid anything for coming to 
Nuremberg, and, in fact, they all lost their week’s wages, 
from whatever might be their trade. I came across several 
instan¢es where older members of the party had come there 
who really could not afford it. The local party members in 
their village had clubbed together to pay what expenses 
there might be, and had promised to provide for their wives 
and families while they were away. All these people came 
by train, which necessitated the presence in and around 
Nuremberg, during the week of the Congress, of no less 
than Goo railway engines. These engines had to be shunted 
somewhere to keep the lines clear, and the sidings were 
filled with them as far away as Stuttgart and Wiesbaden. 

The majority of Nuremberg visitors slept in camps and in 
tents. Where the biggest camps were placed, just outside 
the city, special railway stations and side-lines had been 
built ; this made it possible in the town of Nuremberg, in 
one day alone, for no less than 100,000 people to be drafted 
into the city and 50,000 to leave without causing confusion. 
The biggest of these camps was the S.A. camp, where the 
Labour Corps stopped before the S.A. came in. Here the 
party members slept as many as 120 in one tent; they lay 
on straw and had a canvas covering. They had washstands 
near their tents and special places to hang the Nazi banners 
of their districts, which made a very pretty and colourful 
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picture from the top of the look-out tower where sentries 
were on duty day and night. These party men, small leaders 
in their own towns and villages, were on parade during that 
week from early morning till late at night, for which they 
earned not one penny; 79,000 of them were in that one 
camp. Only on the last day of the Congress were they 
allowed to spend the day free in the town. They had sing- 
songs in the evenings, and old friends from East Prussia 
would wander across the line to talk to companions now 
coming, perhaps, from the Rhineland or from the Saar. One 
of their leaders told me that these men came with one object 
in view—to see their leader as often as they could, and to 
march past him on the last Sunday of the week. They would 
see him, and the fact that-they were all there, they felt certain, 
would give him the necessary encouragement to carry on 
another year of effort. It seemed to me that if there was 
any truth in the statement, so often made, that there is grave 
discontent behind the scenes in Germany, surely Hitler 
would not be so mad as to allow 80,000 people, all in key 
positions in their districts, to come together from all over 
Germany and gossip and hear from each other of the dis- 
content in other parts of the country. It seemed to me a 
clear proof that he and his supporters at least feel they have 
nothing to hide from their men. 

Across the road from the S.A. camp was the camp for 
the Hitler Youth. Here 40,000 boys were to be found 
throughout the whole week. In many ways I have seen no 
mote inspiring sight, and these boys had decorated their 
tents and their camp with delightful ingenuity. They seemed 
healthy and physically fit, and there could be no doubt in 
the evenings that they thought themselves happy and that 
their minds were being greatly influenced by this display all 
around them of strength and of patriotism. It is in them 
and in the youth of the Labour Corps that I am most interested, 
for they are a new Germany, and it would seem that they are 
completely under the spell of the régime. In reading this 
article I would ask my readers to remember as I describe the 
speeches and the processions and displays what impression 
they think it would be likely to have on 40,000 picked youth 
leaders, on 38,000 eighteen-year-old workers in the Labour 
Corps, and on 1500 Labour Corps women as they listen and 
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take part. One thing struck me particularly on the fourth 
morning of the week when I was motoring near the Hitler 
Youth camp. I met these boys of from fourteen to eighteen 
marching back from a route march; I have never seen 
people look so completely dead-beat (they were literally worn 
out), and as they saw our car waiting by the roadside a few 
section leaders tried to start up a marching-song: the 
response was nearly pathetic. I could not help but remember 
that the German always tries to overdo things, nor could I 
forget the recent criticism a German schoolteacher made to 
me when he said, ‘These boys in the Hitler Youth are 
marched and paraded to death ; they come back so dead tired, 
it is quite impossible for them to study anything. And as a 
result, education is suffering terribly.” And I remembered 
figures given to me in Japan by a German not so long ago, 
where he had shown me how the young Japanese have 
gtown in stature, on an average, by over 2 inches, due to 
physical training and outdoor sports ; but at the same time, 
the mortality figures for tuberculosis and other such com- 
plaints amongst the youth have risen alarmingly. That, 
however, is not, so far, the case in Germany, where the 
tuberculosis mortality is lower than and falling faster than 
in England and Wales; but the German training is as yet 
too recent to have a serious effect. 

Near the Youth camp were the catering quarters. A 
huge staff is kept for this purpose by the Fihrer and moves 
about from one Nazi celebration to another all over Germany, 
fully equipped with kitchen utensils, knives, foodstuffs and 
the like; all ready to feed at least 100,000 mouths. Still 
further on were the 30,000 S.S. men, who form the guard of 
Hitler and also do much the same work as would the Special 
Constabulary in this country. Over 15 miles away were 
quartered contingents from the army, the air force, and the 
navy. None of these troops was seen in the city during the 
week, and it is an interesting point to remember that for 
seven whole days of marching, parading, and speechifying 
there was not one sign of arms or warlike material. Nor in 
any one of the parades was there ever seen a single horse. 
The only sort of weapons I noticed were the 40,000 spades 
carried by the young men of the Labour Corps. 

It is interesting to note, in this connexion, that the peaceful 
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feelings of the German population, which to my mind are 
unquestionable, could be reflected in the lack of enthusiasm 
one found in private conversation for the coming visit of 
Signor Mussolini. It was felt that the Italian alliance had 
one very grave drawback—it might drag Germany nearer a 
war in the Mediterranean. There were a number of Italian 
guests at the Congress, just as there were also British, 
Japanese, French, Latvians, Chinese, Portuguese, and General 
Franco’s brother from Spain. Last, but not least, was a con- 
tingent from Austria, which on the first day on the Zeppelin- 
feld gave Herr Hitler an ovation which was sufficiently 
embarrassing for steps to be taken that it should not be 
repeated on any other day in the week. 

On Wednesday morning we all attended the inspection of 
the Labour Corps on the Zeppelinfeld. There were over 
100,000 spectators, most of them paying from 2 marks to 
to marks for a seat. Thirty-eight thousand young men, 
aged from eighteen to twenty, goose-stepped past the 
Fihrer to the loud cheers of the onlookers, and then doubled 
round the backs of the stands, to march up in a most imposing 
parade, through the centre of the field, carrying their shining 
spades at the slope. In the centre of their group marched 
about 1000 young men stripped to the waist and bronzed. 
They were met by a procession of 720 girls from the Girls’ 
Labour camps, who formed semi-citcles round two large 
flags. ‘Twenty-two men then approached from the left and 
the right and, forming up in open formation, waved around 
their heads and into different patterns forty-four swastika 
flags, with a background of over 200 more flying from flag- 
poles around the stadium. The men and the girls sang in 
unison and paid homage to the dead. Loyal anthems were 
sung and many verses were recited of a new hymn, a typical 
verse of which follows : 

All together : 


We are ready. 


The young men: 
We thank our leader 
That he calls us. 
We treasure his voice 


As Germany sleeps. 
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We wish to be companions 

With our life to watch over work and Germany ; 
We are the standard-bearers 

Of the new times. 


In other verses, spoken later on, they laid stress on the 
work they intend to do to help the peasants on the land. 
They spent a good deal of time in moving their spades 
from the shoulder to the ground, and it was an amazing 
thing to see the wonderful precision with which they acted, 
when one realises that they cannot have been, any of them, 
more than six months in training, and that they came from all 
over Germany and were meeting for the first time, without 
a dress-parade, on the Zeppelinfeld that morning. Next 
day the Fiihrer laid the foundation-stone of a new German 
stadium. When this is completed by the middle of next 
year, it will be able to hold 250,000 people. From it will 
proceed a long processional way, for military and other 
patades, up to a new Congress hall, which will be larger than 
the Coliseum in Rome. It is to be ready for the tenth anni- 
versaty of the party’s coming into power in 1943. Near-by is 
the Luitpoldfeld, where the annual parade of the S.A. men 
and the S.S. men will still always take place, and across a 
stretch of water can be seen the Zeppelinfeld, which will 
then be given over entirely to processions of the Labour 
Camp Corps and the Labour Front. The vast magnitude of 
these buildings, which are only to be used for one week in 
the year, have naturally caused much criticism, it is rumoured, 
from Dr. Schacht and other leading German business-men. 
It has also brought adverse comments from Germany’s 
Japanese allies, who consider simplicity and smallness the 
perfection of good taste. Several Britons, however, and 
other foreigners who were there, felt that the Fiihrer’s 
interest in these buildings and in the further laying out of 
Berlin and other cities was a very good guarantee of peace, 
since it must occupy him for years to come. 

The whole of Friday was spent by most of us either in 
attending the Congress meetings that were going on or in 
examining the organisation methods of the party. We saw 
something of the precautions taken against any outbreak of 
disease with special inventions for sanitation, and we visited 
the huge camp of the German workers, members of the 
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Strength through Joy movement. In the evening there was 
a colossal display on the Zeppelinfeld of all the party leaders 
throughout Germany. This was illuminated by hundreds of 
searchlights going straight up into the air, and going so 
high that they seemed to meet in a point. It is said that they 
could be seen as far south as Prague, and that before us were 
as many men as are in the whole British Territorial Army. 
Before this meeting took place, and indeed before all the 
meetings, the audience had to wait and be in their seats for 
nearly an hour. It could not, therefore, be said that the 
spontaneous ovation they gave on each occasion to the 
Fiihrer as he arrived, unheralded and without marshal music, 
was in any way a form of worked-up mass hysteria. It 
seemed to me a calculated and genuine welcome, all the more 
remarkable when one noticed that there were only certain 
points in his speeches which were unanimously cheered to 
the echo by everyone. This cheering occurred whenever 
Hitler spoke of people making personal sacrifice for the good 
of their fellow-men, and especially for Germany. It occurted 
whenever he reminded his audience that the Germans were 
now a free people able to take care of themselves and to 
develop their own lives; and it occurred whenever he 
wished to warn other countries, especially Russia, that he 
and his followers will stand no interference from outside 
nations. 

On Saturday—which was, unfortunately, a wet day— 

everything was concentrated for the Youth. In the morning 
was a parade for 40,000 youths, and in the afternoon sports 
were held. The Fiihrer impressed on the youths that they 
were there to prepare themselves to enter the party, that 
they must suffer a little for Germany and that they must be 
prepared to follow blindly his leadership. This was made 
specially noticeable when Herr Hess gave the older ones who 
were about to enter the patty an oath which swore solemn 
allegiance to Hitler direct, and to Hitler alone—only bringing 
in Germany as a secondary part of that allegiance. 

I felt as I attended the party meetings held every day in 
the Luitpoldhalle that the main theme of this Congress was 
not being stressed in any one particular speech but was 
being gradually rubbed in in a series of lesser statements. 
This theme was the attack on the different forms of 
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Christianity in Germany, and the insistence that Protestants 
and Catholics must sink their differences; furthermore, the 
suggestion was being made, more in conversation than in 
direct public statements, that a new form of Christianity would 
be suitable for Germany, and that the Prophet of that religion 
should be the Fiihrer. As an example one found in a pro- 
minent place in the anti-Bolshevist exhibition a picture of the 
Fiihrer with the caption above it ‘In the beginning was the 
Word.’ To the minds of many of the foreign guests present 
the attack on recognised religion is the most serious thing 
in Germany to-day. It is certainly alienating many of the 
older people, as well as many in the army and the navy. 
But it is not so certain whether it is alienating youth. I 
myself would be inclined to think that, since parents ate not 
always anxious to teach their children anything contrary to 
what is taught them in the German official schools for fear 
of persecution, the boys and girls are likely to be left to 
believe the new teaching. The Sunday was given over to a 
patade of all the S.A. and S.S. men, and on the final Monday 
the army gave a brilliant display. 

I think I can safely sum up that foreign guests went away 
with the impression that they had been lavishly entertained, 
and entertained with a genuine friendliness. They felt they 
could agree with the complaints of their hosts that it is a 
thousand pities the foreign Press pinprick so frequently the 
German Government. It will never be possible for the 
British Government to interfere actively in German internal 
affairs, nor is it its business ; therefore, if the British want to 
keep the peace, they should cease to criticise what is internal 
in Germany. 

But the final lesson of Nuremberg to us all must be that, 
whatever army or other leaders desire, the people of Germany 
do not want war and are anxious for peace with Great Britain. 
Many more efforts should be made in this country to bring 
about an understanding of Germany which would insure 
that peace. And there is no reason to believe that the respon- 
sible authorities in Germany would not also reconsider their 
attitude to religion if they felt certain they were to be treated 
as European equals, and not as naughty schoolboys, always 


to be lectured. 
WituiaM TEELING. 
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THE NEW AFRICA 


I, THe Neep ror New Forms or GOVERNMENT FOR 
AFRICANS 


By Tracy PHILipps 


THE curious survivals of a dying past, the African Valley of 
the Dry Bones and the vestiges of mumbo-jumbo which still 
cling about the skeletons, have often been described, in 
patches, by anthropologists and travellers. 

Since the end of the Great War, when European concep- 
tions of life began to penetrate everywhere in Africa, such an 
abyss has opened between the old and the new Africa that 
Africans and Africanisms of the pre-war period have ceased to 
afford a constructive criterion for the future of that continent. 
They have become merely biographical relics or museum 
specimens. 

The example of the old life of Africans and of their 
indigenous institutions is now merely misleading. Their safe- 
guards, and their very functioning, rested on pillars which are 
already disintegrated, tottering and irreparable. 

Similarly, the mentality, as recently as the end of the Great 
War, of some 160,000,000 of superstitious illiterate Tsarist 
peasants, who were beasts of burden cultivating communally, 
was (and is) not only not helpful but a wholly misleading 
indication of the reactions—and therefore for the future—of 
the literate and self-conscious workman or peasant youth of 
Russia, rightly or wrongly proud of their nation and régime. 
The first contact of Central Africa with Europe was in the 
teign of Queen Victoria. But the British of Queen Boadicea 
would then have understood and legislated better for those 
Africans. 

If, as Sir Flinders Petrie asserts, ‘ Africa was better known 
in 1600 than in 1800,’ it is equally true to submit that the 
African was better known a quarter of a century ago than he 
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is to-day. Among other things, and ironically enough, two 
excellent and unavoidable things are proving an obstacle. 
First, there is the encouragement given to young officials to 
bring wives to Africa before they have ‘ learned ’ the village 
and the Bush, the consequent growth of a stay-at-home 
‘social’ life, confined to Europeans, and of its European 
amusements and suburban engagements—of which Kitchener 
in the Sudan foresaw the grave handicap to Anglo-African 
understanding. Secondly, the almost slothful ease and rapidity 
of mechanical transport over the earth’s surface has every- 
where decreased the duration and depth (and increased the 
superficiality and mutual misunderstanding) of human rela- 
tions, especially the relations between Governments and 
governed. Thirdly, the blighting increase of bureaucracy 
(over and above a very necessary routine) and the dangerous 
teliance of the rulers (white and black) on pens and paper 
among illiterate populations. 

Apart from the extreme west, where European contact has 
been ancient and gradual, once the young African has passed 
through the school where fresh air and light flood in by 
unsuspected windows into his mind, his whole outlook on 
life, and mentality itself, begin to change. He is as cut off 
from his past as is a Europeanised Turkish boy whose Otto- 
man traditions have been torn from him and who cannot even 
tead the inscription on his father’s tomb. But such compact 
nations of the temperate zone have found, in the superiority- 
complex of an exalting national socialism, a new spirit to 
sustain their staggering steps. To foresee and to reconstruct 
the future of Africa, it is already more deceptive and less 
useful to look to the mentality of any past generation of 
Africans than to the evolution of other (already emerging) 
races. For other races have also been dazed by the fierce light 
suddenly flashed into their darkness and by the disruptive 
impact of several simultaneous revolutions operated by alien 
conquerors of different colour and religion, and out of another 
age. Some of these races have been squeezed and jostled up 
through the door into our intenser level of life. Others, of 
the hotter zones, of the South Seas and Peru, have either 
preferred to die out or have never recovered their old equi- 
librium. 


The probable trend of European empires in Africa is still 
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obscure. It is not yet even foreseeable with certainty whether 
many of them may eventually become more of a liability than 
an asset. However that may be, there exists meanwhile no 
bold planning, no clear co-ordination even of colonies of the 
same empire, except perhaps the Italian. The present political 
position of Africans is thoroughly unstable, and the sense of 
instability is contagious. In many colonies territorial adminis- 
tration functions and fumbles in a harmful half-light of hush- 
up and of obscurantism. The colonial continent, divided 
conflictingly within itself, is a vast property without a plan. 
Africa is aimless; there exists no agreement even on first 
principles of policy. Still less is it likely that in an Africa of 
colonial rivalry—where subject peoples watch and wait— 
political co-operation can be reached and peace constructed 
while putting other European (and other African) nations at 
a disadvantage by economic discrimination. As civilised and 
reading races, we have the advantage, if we will use it, of 
learning lessons from our own experiences elsewhere. The 
case-files of recorded history of the evolution of mankind, and 
of colonial empires, and a study of the conditions accompany- 
ing the rise and fall of their graphs, can materially assist us to 
recognise and diagnose the causal factors and to arrest pre- 
mature decay. 

The Japanese, with feet firmly set on the ground of a 
national religion, which includes the cult of public service and 
of ancestral spirits, have sutvived the impact of Europe by 
developing a discrimination of what to reject and what to 
utilise of the mechanical by-products of Europeanism. But 
for necessarily still undiscriminating Africans our civilisation 
reveals, but withholds, material satisfactions which it has 
taught them to desire. Just as some European bourgeoisies feel 
themselves to be living on the brink of a volcano of the 
materially dissatisfied and spiritually unsatisfied workers, so 
will the increasingly unsatisfied restlessness of the people 
militate politically against European guidance of Africa unless 
the confused voice of the African masses can be clarified, 
heard and heeded, in order to meet their peculiar aspirations 
as well as our own. 

Experience in British India or in Japan is apt to mislead 
rather than guide us in Africa. The population of India, 
unlike that of the 120,000,000 of Black Africa, has not the 
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disadvantage of being partitioned between many European 
nations, many nationalisms, with varying conceptions of life 
and of the future of the inhabitants. In Turkey and Russia, 
even up to the last decade, the masses were illiterate and 
only chiefs and officials could read. Thus, in our own time, 
the results are visible there of a simultaneous mechanical 
and state-socialist revolution. It was accompanied by 
the disestablishment and disruption of religion, and of 
the royalty of hereditary chieftainship, both spiritual and 
temporal. 

In Russia the mir, the collective and communal (‘ tribal ’ 
or village) tenure of land, was abolished only in'1911. After 
only seven years collective tenure was re-established by the 
totalitarian revolution—industrial, social and religious. Dis- 
solution and disestablishment of religion ate, however, not its 
destruction—which is what is occurring in Africa. 

Africa presents more difficulties than all the examples of 
history. Even among the most diverse races, there often 
exists a striking similarity of mankind at similar stages of his 
economic development. The traveller who has experience of 
the villages of Africa, as well as of colonial Russia and of 
central Turkey, will not fail to note the value to us of the 
failures and successes of the sechnical methods in use in the 
two latter for the development and education of the millions 
evolved within a decade from imitative beasts of burden to 
literate self-conscious human beings. 

The next African transition, after the present stage, will 
lend itself to African nationalisms, especially in British areas, 
to replace the contradictory nationalisms of Europe which ate 
being inflicted upon these peoples. Unless we can create 
another spirit than that of one-sided and commercialised 
democratic imperialism, natural native nationalisms will 
spring up and provide the inspiration and the spirit necessary 
to all young nations. For man cannot live by bread alone. 
In our generation we have seen Asians and Africans brought 
to fight Europeans in Eastern, Western, and Southern Europe, 
as well as in the heart of Africa itself, in a quarrel which was not 
theirown. In India and Japan the sudden evolution to material 
Europeanism has remained superficial. It has been limited 
and stabilised by a conservative moral background, and held 
firm by the sheet-anchor of an ancient civilisation and religion. 
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But the non-Moslem African, launched on the sea of 
transition, finds himself drifting without a moral chart or 
compass, and without a material rudder or anchor of his own ; 
his ship is threatened with breaking up on an unknown sea. 
It is being patched up by alien artificers with worn-out 
materials. In Africa the main body of the crew have not yet 
reached the haven of the religions of The Book. Those reli- 
gions recognise the standardising and binding power of the 
written word. They encourage literacy, upon which they 
must ultimately rely. African Christians have, almost neces- 
sarily, been made to skip the relatively simple communal 
teligion of Christ and of the Gospels for the individualistic 
and complicated Greek-philosophic mystery-teaching of the 
epistles. Transubstantiation and the Trinity, monogamy 
and the Virgin Birth, the physical Resurrection and the 
rigours of the Athanasian Creed, are not easily the imme- 
diate successors of the spontaneous propitiatory spirit-cults 
which satisfied the spiritual hunger of tropical Africans. The 
resulting morality is necessarily superficial, and Christianity 
risks retrogression. 

In these conditions, moreover, the voice of the people, as 
opposed to that of black Government officials, is seldom 
spontaneously heard—unless or until misunderstanding or 
exasperation smoulder into the flame of an ‘ outbreak ’ neces- 
sitating another of the many ‘ Commissions of Inquiry ’ into 
the government of colonies. The position of Inspector- 
general, which in British colonies exists only for police or 
military services, exists in some non-British colonies for 
political and administrative purposes also. In some cases the 
holders of the post are, so to speak, envoys-at-large of the 
incoming governor whom their sometimes wider or more 
specialised political experience of Africa enables them to 
forewarn or advise. It is essential that the mass of Africans 
in Africa should feel, and be convinced and conscious of, 
justice, happiness and contentment. In their contentment lies 
their and our security. 

In Africa European government has not taken the trouble 
to explain itself, or to demonstrate justice to the rank and file 
of the people where their exasperated voice and ‘ unexpected ’ 
feelings have lacked means to gain hearing and consideration. 
Where exploitation exists in tropical Africa it is no longer the 
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European who directly exploits the African, but the black 
who exploits his fellow-black. 

Another gulf which to-day still divides Africans is that 
between the class of readers and the non-reading masses. The 
former are the principal interpreters of Europe to Africans. 
In this interpretation (which is not susceptible of supervision), 
and therefore in illiteracy, lies a deep danger. Moreover, the 
division is no longer between black and white, but unavoid- 
ably between the mass of blacks and the whites with their 
black assistants, who seldom form a liaison or bridge between 
the two groups. In this respect the story of the French 
revolution in negroid San Domingo (then the world’s 
most flourishing colony) and of its negro nationalist 
dictators afforded a salutary warning as to what to expect 
in similar conditions in Africa. The warning was lost 
upon both the reactionary residents and the furtive anti- 
patriotic schoolteachers (sent overseas by the democratic 
and colonial Great Power which is France) in their respective 
exasperation and incitement of the nationalist intellectuals of 
Africa. 

The crude recrudescence of anti-Judaism (partly due to 
the British Palestine policy), the new feature of bloody poli- 
tical strikes among Africans in and out of Aftica, the recent 
large-scale native outbreaks from Tunisia to Morocco, are the 
inexorable harvest of such Governments which, with the best 
intentions, scatter indiscriminately overseas such decayed 
dragon-teeth seed. In the end, it is always the credulous 
masses, in whose name the nationalist intellectuals pretend to 
act, who are the real sufferers. It is also disappointing to 
observe how seldom in Africa, as was the case among Africans 
of San Domingo, those moral and mental half-castes, the 
Europeanised ‘ black assistants,’ form a liaison or a bridge of 
understanding between Africa and Europe. On the contrary, 
at this stage the religious revolution and the metallurgical and 
mechanical revolution have struck Africa with simultaneous 
and blinding concussion. In Europe these revolutions were 
separated by centuries of stabilising development. The 
African has been goaded by us to leap across the gulf of 
centuries, from the neolithic to the steel age, in a moment of 
time. Simultaneously, veiled contempt or benevolent ridicule 
—or mete contact and example—of Europeans has sapped 
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the magical but deep-set walls and foundations of the ancient 
religions of Africa. 

Upon these religions were based the ancient sanctions of 
society, the limitations on tyranny and the same and severe 
safeguards against prophets, priests and kings. ‘To-day the 
dykes are down : the flood is in. 

Chiefs, facing both ways, find themselves set dizzily 
between earth and sky, between their people and the Euro- 
pean, suspended like Muhammad’s coffin in mid-air, without 
visible means of moral support. They are awakening to find 
themselves, so to speak, at a masquerade. Conveniently and 
cheaply we have dressed them in our cast-off period costumes. 
Their spiritual genius and attitude to authority are rooted in 
the idea of propitiation. The new, the unknown, gods, 
spiritual and temporal, of Christianity and Europeanism, 
must be propitiated. They must be satisfied superficially. It 
is the physical offences of the fagade, and of the tongue and of 
the pen, rather than the unforgivable living and spiritual sins 
against sincerity and trusteeship, against which the chief is 
now watned. One of the developed characteristics of the 
African consists of a clever imitativeness and sense of adapta- 
tion. The clay of the African is still moist and malleable in 
the potter’s hand. Upon this nascent humanity, of then 
uncertain destiny, we could have imprinted whatever mould 
we willed. Neither Greece nor Rome with the ‘ barbarians,’ 
nor the men of the Renaissance in the New World, had such 
god-like opportunities as these. Among Africans, Europeans 
have enjoyed previously unheard-of privilege. It is doubtful 
whether we have felt proportionate responsibilities. Euro- 
peans have flocked into Africa as gods with feet of clay. 

And so it has not been difficult for us optimistically and 
superficially to recreate these Africans in our own image, in 
the presumed character of British civil servants. It has been 
a mere act of export and imitation. It has called for no 
originality or thought. But the essence and spirit of the 
British Civil Service is not an exportable article from our 
peculiar northern island. The quality and spirit which alone 
can give the system value are precisely those which cannot be 
gtafted suddenly or enduringly upon a tropical people with 
toots in quite other soil. The banana tree does not flourish 
in English air, nor the mountain pine on the banks of the 
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Congo or the Nile. Both can doubtless be imported and kept 
alive under glass, so long as English gardeners control all the 
doors and windows and the temperature. And no conscien- 
tious trustee can as yet afford to permit himself the immoral 
luxury (however cheap, convenient and apparently liberal) of 
decreasing, and still less of withdrawing, his ‘ gardeners,’ 
whose numbers and efficacy are already inadequate. It will 
for long be tantamount to an act of cowardice or treachery 
disingenuously to abandon without effective safeguards the 
inarticulate mass of Africans whose confidence in heaven and 
whose checks on chiefs we have utterly destroyed. 

Having recreated African chiefs in our own image as civil 
servants, we have put them on to a sttange stage. On a stage 
of which the imported scenery is Anglo-Saxon, unfamiliar and 
uncongenial—at a time of religious transition and moral flux 
(which is a long and painful period of gestation)—the negro 
civil servants are placed upon the stage and presented to the 
public, to their people, as chiefs. 

The new-style chief, if conscientious, feels himself in a 
dilemma, in a new ambiance of unreality and make-believe. 
That is why a play and a stage provide a proper patable and 
simile. 

Despite himself, he is an orator and an actor par excellence. 
He must walk mote delicately than Agag. Through the mask 
he declaims without conviction the slogans of an alien 
ideology. If, in the circumstances, he cannot yet command 
his people’s confidence, he at least deserves our sympathy. 
His stage is set between the Great White Devil and the Deep 
Black Sea. 

The African, indeed, has opted for Europeanism ; and it 
is for Europeanism, and not for the outworn parts of 
Africanism, for which we now have to legislate. The 
‘chief’ is expected to combine the European réé of a civil 
servant with that of an African mumbo-jumbo. His difficulty 
and the contradiction will scarcely be denied. 

The principals, who in all good faith present the play, are 
seated in European capitals of the colonial Powers. Their 
agents have their box-offices in the colonies. Directly or 
indirectly, it is the European who assures or withholds the 
pay and privileges of the caste of chiefs. The chiefs are not 
in ignorance as to the side on which their bread is buttered. 
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The stage-manager, the European official, ‘ indirectly ’ ruling, 
whispers forcefully and audibly in the wings. The audience 
ate the black masses. But the governed are not always 
imbeciles ; as an agriculturist, or as a father of a family, he is 
just as much a full-grown man as an Englishman. The catch- 
word that ‘the African is only a child’ is an insidious and 
dangerous half-truth. 

It is only when first faced with the individualistic 
materialism, the moral complexity, or alien mechanical 
devices of the European that the African may sometimes 
appear a child. Hunting pygmies taking an average European 
to hunt in their mountain forests are apt to complain of his 
astonishing ‘ lack of natural knowledge,’ knowledge of what, 
as a matter of course, they have acquired through the cen- 
turies, and which they regard as the elementary essentials of 
life. In their own country they express a slightly con- 
temptuous surprise at the apparent childishness and irrita- 
bility, helplessness, and ignorance of Europeans. 

The average African is a mimic and an actor born. His 
shrewd and unclouded instinct both appreciates and penetrates 
mummery. He is deceived neither by the public captions of a 
ceremonial governor in gold lace and a feathered hat, nor by 
the lords of the cinema playing at love or banditry, nor by his 
own mimes or medicine-men masquerading to invoke laughter 
or fruitful fields. 

But his own mimes and priests (where they survive) he can 
still control—by taboos, by tradition, or by public opinion of 
what is or what ‘is not done.’ Thus too, in the past, he 
controlled his chiefs who personified and represented him. 

But, for the average African, the new chief on the Euro- 
pean’s stage is the puppet of the play, controlled from the 
wings. The black masses have begun to feel that their chiefs 
have passed out beyond their selection and their sanctions. 
The chief no longer represents them. In Africa the common 
colloquial reproach, in many tongues, is that ‘ our chiefs have 
become the European’s scullions.’ 

The bench of magistrates over which this official presides 
consists of his own subordinate officials, who depend on his 
veto or his recommendation for the failure or success of their 
advancement and administrative careers. If the peasant’s 
ewe-lamb or only cow is seized for tax at a quarter the market 
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ptice and finds its way to the chief’s herd, if the African’s 
young wife is detained overnight at the chief’s house as a 
gage till the husband-householder returns, it is these adminis- 
trator-tax collector-judges who constitute the native court to 
whom the aggrieved person must apply. Since the European 
official, himself an involntary bureaucrat, has now to judge 
chiefs’ work principally by a paper standard (by cultivation 
returns, by tax registers, by court records, and by daily 
correspondence), the chiefs themselves are tending to become 
clerks, but must therefore (runs the plausible argument), 
logically and in decency, be loyally supported. They con- 
centrate their efforts on the impeccability and appearance of 
this often misleading facade by which they now realise that 
they are mostly judged. 

There is a growing fear of responsibility, imitated from 
above, and the feeling that, however urgent or unexpected is 
the emergency, one must above all ‘ always be covered by a 
letter.’ 

The chief has now to play simultaneously to two totally 
different sets of spectators—to the modern European and to 
the tropical African of a still pre-Christian era. ‘ Government 
is through the chiefs,’ who must therefore, on grounds set 
forth above, be loyally ‘supported.’ The more the chief can 
assute himself of the support (which alone counts) of the 
European officials whose agent he is, the less he need represent 
or nurse the people. In a register of chiefs’ records, one of the 
most conscientious and intelligent chiefs of East Central 
Africa is noted by the administrator as unfitted for promotion 
on the ground that he ‘ makes himself a nuisance by always 
being full of “complaints” from his peasantry.’ The 
reproach, in effect, is that he foresaw the meaning of the 
changes going on around him, and the dangers to governance 
of any open conspiracy of silence. He was one of the few 
chiefs who explained to the people the civic duty (and the 
uses) to them of taxation. As a consequence taxes were 
always paid in his area with promptness and without abuses. 

President Roosevelt, broadcasting this year, appealed to 
the youth of America of all parties to examine the bases of 
their institutions. He assured them that ‘ rules are not sacred, 
but that principles are.’ 

In the British Colonies, the foundations and pillars of these 
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institutions, we have, by conservatism and indolence, white- 
washed or camouflaged with an eyewash of (deceptive or 
inexportable) European political catchwords. But, despite 
the wise appeal of the President of the United States, those 
who have the courage thus to probe beneath the surface and 
to speak out fearlessly must be fully and previously prepared 
to be an object of suspicion to their superior officials, and to 
sacrifice their career to their principles and their affection for 
the people. 

In parts of West Central Africa, where all the chiefs, of a 
confederation of over a million Africans, are of a proud and 
hereditary ruling caste with a sense of responsibility to their 
people, the introduction of the commercialised rule of Euro- 
pean democracy, of which the chiefs are naturally made the 
instruments, has been the occasion among them of a signi t 
number of suicides. 

In general the interests of the chiefs, and of the people 
who can no longer exert any control on them to temper the 
wind, tend to become opposed and the chiefs to represent the 
people less and less. But the vast majority of native courts 
and councils are composed of chiefs (that is, civil servants) 
alone. Where, as is increasingly the case, the people feel it 
necessaty in self-defence to conceal facts from chiefs, the 
latter are no longer able to keep the European officials (that is, 
the Government) informed of the people’s aspirations and 
grievances. Such chiefs become the trees which prevent 
Governments from seeing or appreciating the wood. There 
is, in such cases, no warning. Little or nothing is seen or 
known of the smouldering exasperation which ends in one of 
the ‘ unexpected ’ outbreaks. And the number of these out- 
breaks and political ‘ strikes ’ is increasing ominously. 

During the first century of the machine age (1830-1930) 
the machine upset human society from top to bottom. Its 
second era will see man firmly set in the saddle of his machines 
—and dominating them. The machine can replace slavery 
in the service of mankind. Already man is relieved of an 
immense weight of preliminary drudgeries which stood 
between him and his essential task. To replace ‘ cheap 
labour’ the machine has provided us with cheap power. It 
has conquered distance and has vanquished night. The 
aeroplane and the radio enable us to listen to the palpitation 
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of the world. The colonies are at our door. It is not a 
matter of lamentation, but of relief. Indeed, so far from the 
machine providing any excuse for the failures of administra- 
tion in Africa, for failure of personal contact with colonial 
peoples, and for the notorious lack of knowledge of their 
daily life, it is, on the contrary, a confession of our failure to 
scrap all obsolete and obstructive material and to see that, in 
European and African alike, it is the spirit which must 
dominate the man who commands the new machines. White 
administrators are neither taught nor encouraged to think in 
terms of a political sense. Thoughts on policy are reserved 
for governors. In most cases their sheltered and privileged 
official lives have been lived far from Europe as civil servants 
and masters among subject peoples in tropical countries. It 
is scarcely reasonable to expect that, when nominated gover- 
nors, that school should normally be able suddenly to confer 
on them the gift of statesmanship. Hence, in Africa, history 
is presented with the dismal spectacle of a great empire and 
its nascent nations often governed and directed without 
co-ordination by a number of second-rate men in first-class 
positions. It is improbable that even 1 per cent. of cases of 
atrocious abuses are reported to Governments. Let us con- 
sider a few recent examples of colonial outbreaks which could 
not be hushed up and have therefore been the subject of 
public report, and are thus easily verifiable. (Our list is by 
no means exhaustive.) 

1. The Nigerian riots of 1929 found the officials un- 
informed and unprepared. To quell the outbreak it was 
necessary to fire on the crowd. It was what the people 
believed of its methods and purposes more than any innate 
iniquity of the new taxation which was at the bottom of the 
sense of grievance which led to the demonstrations against the 
Government. The European officials were badly served by 
the chiefs. The Government had not taken the trouble 
adequately to explain itself or to invite the people’s opinion 
and co-operation. The old ‘ proper channels ’ of popular self- 
expression were shown to be choked, simply non-existent, and 
in any case totally inadequate for safety. In these cases the 
‘ chief,’ the negro civil servant, fails to represent the people. He 
‘represents ’ the tares which we are sowing among the human 
wheat, the thorns which are springing up and choking it. 
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2. The two post-war revolts in the south-west of the 
Congo basin had to be put down by armed forces. They 
were not due to abuses by Europeans, but to conditions un- 
wittingly permitted by them. They were uninformed of the 
political realities of the people’s spirit beneath an impeccable 
administrative surface, until smouldering resentment blazed 
into flame. The injustices, violences or exactions of office 
messengers, black police or ‘ chiefs’ were to the mass of the 
people the first-hand manifestation of European rule. 

3. In Uganda (1927 and 1934) the situation in two of the 
richest districts, happily discovered before the outbreak (and 
therefore unknown in Europe), showed habitual private 
auction (by members of chiefs’ councils) of recommendations 
to Government for appointments to chieftainships, wholesale 
corruption of justice and medieval tortures, amounting to 
atrocities, inflicted on a large scale on their people by chiefs 
in the course of their collection of taxes for the Government 
or in execution of their other duties—that is, in the name of 
the Government and as judges of the (chiefs”) courts of 
justice. 

During all this period these same chiefs (then in receipt of 
salaries up to {1000 a yeat), whenever a European official 
was present in their court or council, never failed imitatively 
to declaim high idealistic catchwords regarding ‘ the good of 
the people.’ Practice was. believed to correspond with these 
pleasing declarations which were periodically reported to 
headquarters, who were subsequently incredulous and. em- 
barrassed when faced some years later with the inconvenient 
facts, and indignant—with the reporting official. 

In this case the existence under a system of alleged trustee- 
ship of such misuse and abuse of power, committed in the 
name of European government by the strong on the helpless, 
amounts physically to atrocities and morally to the ‘ sin against 
the holy ghost.’ The incredible unawareness, or the indolent 
impotence, of non-supervision and non-responsibility. (em- 
phasised also in the Nyasa Report) in tropical Africa runs the 
tisk of causing even well-meaning European administration 
to stink in men’s nostrils. 

In these cases a local missionary of long educational 
experience asserted without contradiction that, so soon as the 
young men of his schools realised their ambition of entering 
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the privileged fraternity of chiefs, and thus becoming Govern- 
ment officials, they were ‘ in practice lost to Christianity.’ A 
devoted doctor volunteered the fact that 50 per cent. of the 
cases of wounds and ‘ hurt’ coming up for treatment were 
due to acts of physical violence inflicted by chiefs on their 
own peasantry, either by clubbed sticks, by their heavy boots, 
or by the armed police under their direct orders. The abuses 
were suddenly discovered, in three months, by a new district 
administrator who did not even know the language, but had 
a certain * political ’ sense and accessibility. There is no valid 
gtound for assurance that the abuses would have been dis- 
covered now or until one of the ‘ unexpected outbreaks ’ had 
revealed the patiently pent-up exasperation of the people. 

4. In this same decade news of the same thoughtless and 
uninformed superficiality of European administration and of 
widespread abuses by chiefs (that is, agents of the Govern- 
ment) upon the peasantry in the vast area of French Equatoria 
has been made accessible, by Frenchmen, to the people and 
Parliaments of the colonial Power. Among others, Albert 
Londres (Terre d’Ebéne) and André Gide (Voyage au Congo) 
were quite exceptionally widely travelled and intelligent 
observers. Marcel Homet (Congo, terre de souffrances) and 
Marcel Sauvage (Secrets de J’ Afrique noire, 1937) made their 
observations on the spot, and René Maran (Batouald) was a 
French administrator. The parallel, even where the civil- 
servant chiefs are educated mandarins, is to be seen in Indo- 
Chine §.0.S., by Andrée Viollis. The situation in an African 
territory administered, according to Article 22 of the Covenant, 
‘on behalf of the League of Nations ’ is indirectly illustrated 
in Gulla (Cameroon, 1937). But any abuses to which they 
refer do not represent French colonial policy as conceived 
and approved by France in Paris. They are, however, the 
policy as often carried out, in practice, on the spot. The 
abuses, in fact, occur in spite of it. 

5. The 1936 outbreak in Rhodesia was due to the methods 
of new taxation imposed by European government without 
consultation or representation of (or explanation to) the 
African taxpayers. The subsequent Commission of Inquiry 
pointed out the ‘insufficient contact’ between European 
officials and the people during this period of industrial revolu- 
tion. Hence the unawareness of officials and the ‘ unexpected- 
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ness ’ of the outbreak and‘. . . firing [on the crowd] became 

eral.’ , 

[The political strikes and recent riots by Africans in the 
island of Trinidad are reported as due to unremedied or 
unrealised conditions and ‘ Jack of contact between the officials 
and the people.’] 

6. A Commission of Inquiry (which included no African) 
had to be set up in Nyasaland in 1936 to ascertain facts of 
everyday human life which had been taking place openly 
under the eyes and ears of European residents, of European 
officials and of their African agents. The inquiry concerned 
facts which should never have been ‘ unknown.’ 

The Commission recorded at the outset with great frank- 
ness that ‘we must confess that . . . there was not one of us who 
realised the seriousness of the situation.’ ‘The inquiry emphasised 
the danger that, unless other methods were introduced, 
* Nyasa-born natives will have acquired a complete mistrust in, and 
a loathing for, administration by white people.’ 

7. A Commission of Inquiry had to be set up in 1936 in 
Zanzibar ‘to inquire into the causes’ of the Arabo-African 
outbreak directed against European officials, of whom one, an 
English administrator, was stabbed to death by the crowd. 

The Report points out the ‘ singular absence of effective 
supervision (other than on paper) over the native staff’—that is, 
over the African agents of European governance. 

It criticises ‘ the inaccessibility’ (however involuntary) of 
English officials and their unawareness of the people’s 
gtievances. The European Government, through its agents, 
English or African, is blamed for ‘ failure to educate the people’ 
in the meaning (and usefulness to them) of European legisla- 
tion. Attention is again drawn to the failure of the Govern- 
ment to take the trouble to explain itself or to consult the 
people. 

In the colonial administrative ‘machinery,’ too auto- 
matised and impersonalised for adequate safeguarding of the 
still undespiritualised and quite unmechanised masses, there 
is lack of imagination clearly to conceive (and boldly to plan) 
machinery of the safety-valve by which the rising and pent-up 
energy of the African masses may at least rise freely to the 
surface, to be noticed. Provincial officials are of necessity 
conformists to the central administrative, municipal type of 
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bureaucratic machine. Judged on the reassuring good ‘ appear- 
ance’ of its paper output, its efficient functioning is some- 
times judged in overworked central secretariats as equivalent 
to good government. 

It is not an average conscience or ability which is lacking 
in the ‘ principal clerks ’ of colonial offices, but knowledge, 
imagination, firm planning ahead and, above all, inspiration 
to inspire others in the government of peoples whose spiritual 
heritage is still intact. What in reality we are witnessing is 
La Trahison des Clercs. The category cannot wholly exclude 
many clerks who are in holy orders. The clerks do not await 
the cock to crow twice, to seek the dawn of the night of 
doubt, in order to deny it with an oath. What they are 
unwittingly denying is—the truth. What they, conscientiously 
and unconsciously, betray is the subject peoples. Honest 
doubt provokes original thought, in order to allay it. It is 
thus capable of breeding constructiveness and bold new action 
for a brave new world. But doubt has little place in the 
rarefied atmosphere of colonial offices from whose clerical 
obscurantism it has been engendered and exported. It is 
being smothered in London as silently and as surely as were 
the little princes in the Tower. It is smothered beneath the 
weight of complacency and Minute-papers, amid days and 
minutes quickly flying between the decently darkened rooms 
of principal clerks who have been sedentary for years daily 
from ten to six. The output of far-seeing and constructive 
planning of the British Colonial Office has been so infinitesimal 
in our generation that the numbers on the cell doors of this 
expensive hive could be most suitably inscribed with—a 
double zero. If the clerks are themselves permanent, safe 
and sheltered, their policy (if a policy exists) is not. When in 
recent years a preliminary proposal was placed before them 
for a non-official foreign-subsidised research into the political 
ptoblems of Aftica, an experienced principal clerk replied, 
‘But what political problems are there?’ The counter- 
question which presented itself to the inquirer as he emerged 
from the Colonial Office into the light and air was, “ What 
further need have we of witness ?’ 

And how are our clerks and secretaries served ?. What are 
their possible sources of truth regarding the peoples of whom 
they are paid to write and render account to Parliament? A 
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very few years ago a newly appointed governor, of secretarial 
antecedents and anxious as the Dubarry to ne pas cesser de 
plaire, was called upon to report to the Secretary of State on a 
matter of fundamental importance for the future of Africa. 
The terms of his despatch were not merely those of half- 
truths and inexactitudes. But the despatch also represented 
only the wishes of a conscientious and squirearchal Adminis- 
tration and its ex-feudal civil-servant chiefs. The views thus 
officially expressed were precisely the opposite of the proper, 
more progressive and deep desire of the people. The gover- 
nor’s verbal explanation of this surprising phenomenon to a 
dissentient administrator was textually, if vulgarly, that ‘I had 
the tip from the C.O. as to what the S. of S. wanted, and I 
gave it them.’ E+ Madame Dubarry n’a pas cessé de plaire. 

Secretatiats, principal clerks and Secretaries of State are 
apt to get what they desire to hear. They thus receive com- 
fortable words, which are dangerously reassuring. Mean- 
while, the clerks constitute effective barriers between the 
people of the non-self-governing colonies and the people of 
the colonial Power through their accredited representatives. 
The replies to the questions of the people’s representatives in 
Parliament, edited for the Secretary of State by the principal 
clerks of the Colonial Office, are models of disingenuous 
ingenuity. The tone of these ‘ miniature reports to Parlia- 
ment ’ afford, in their turn, models for the reports of adminis- 
trators and governors’ despatches to these same editors. 

The governor, to use a governot’s elegant phraseology, 
‘gets the tip from the C.O.’ and honourable gentlemen are 
safely put off till the Greek Calends. The overworked and 
amiable scribes, good fellows all, show little desire to become 
acquainted with inconvenient truths. It is on these premisses 
that principal clerks, secretaries, under-secretaries, politically 


minded bishops and all the company of heaven continue in good 
faith to speak and write of Africa, not excluding Abyssinia. 
Let us turn for a moment with relief to the honest and 
outspoken realism of a great colonial administrator, third 
only perhaps to Lyautey and Lugard. At the end of a long 
and honourable African career he confesses with candour, like 
British Arthur, that ‘ All my mind is clouded with a doubt.’ 
‘My mind,’ he declared this year at Oxford, ‘is gorged with 
solid blocks of doubt. The doubt is drawn from my experi- 
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ence in the rougher field of administration, as compared with 
secluded study of the subject.” Among the clerks in Europe 
and among the office administrators in Africa the relative 
atrophy or decadence of the spirit has failed to keep pace and 
respond to the soaring grandeur of ‘ things’ which outstrip 
and dwarf and intimidate the shrivelling ‘soul.’ There is an 
administrative feeling in Africa that things can be best ‘ kept 
quiet’ by being kept as they are; that new or original 
thoughts are of the devil, prince of lies, therefore to be 
ignored or suppressed. There is in Africa a tendency to 
confuse the sensitive and true record of the man who is a 
political barometer with any dangerous storm which he may 
foretell. If the forecasting service of aviation were to stamp 
on or throw out their barometers because their sensitiveness 
predicted annoying storms, it would be their own interests and 
their own reputation only which they would be harming. 
Meanwhile, a new and heady wine is fermenting in the 
ancient native administrative wine-skins. The sure signs of 
fermentation are manifested in the similar spasmodic and 
“unexpected ’ outbreaks in widely distant and differing parts 
of the vast African continent. The majority of them are kept 
out of the newspapers. In the French and British colonial 
empires there is a recent disquieting increase of crowd 
challenge or disregard of law and order in which the agents 
of European governance have had to make use of firearms 
to repress. 

In Kenya Colony in 1936 an Anglican atchdeacon 
stated in the Legislative Council that, in the course of tax- 
gathering by chiefs for the European Government, ‘ things 
were being done which were so bad that they could not be 
described in the Legislature ; and they would not be tolerated 
by the Administration, éf they had been aware of them.’ 

But it is among, at least, 50 per cent. of the peoples of 
Africa, and not only in Kenya, and in the realm of the collec- 
tion of taxes from subject peoples, that injustices which 
rankle, and violences which breed a spirit of counter-violence, 
are being perpetrated on Africans. And it is the reputation 
of European governance which suffers. 

In Kenya public opinion of English settlers with a sense 
both of fair play and of the danger demanded the appointment 
of a Commission of Inquiry. It appears quite incredible to 
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Africans, as it is to public opinion in Europe, that white 
officials in their own areas are unaware of conditions for which 
they have to bear responsibility. Unfortunately the African, 
incorrectly but not unreasonably, argues that ‘ this is Euro- 
pean governance’ and that . . . & roy /e veult. 

The situation outlined above is worth re-examination. 
Contrary to the alarming statements of some South African 
personalities, the native masses of tropical Africa nourish no 
feelings of hatred towards Europeans. But what Europe 
does, or allows to be done, to Africans, in the name of Euro- 
pean civilisation, is henceforth done with open eyes. The 
feeling of wrong, whether justified or not, lies deep, but it 
will not lie dormant for ever, and it is not always based upon 
our traditional premisses. In about two generations we must 
expect that the root of bitterness, now already planted, will 
spring up and bear poisonous fruits. 

Until recently in Africa, outside the Moslem areas, 
movable wealth played little part in economic life. There 
were no professional merchants. All social existence was 
founded on the fruits of the field. As in Russia up to 1911, 
the greater part of the land was redistributable and was held 
communally, subject to the customary right of usufruct. The 
history of human evolution affords numerous parallels to the 
fundamental changes being wrought in Africa also by the 
recent introduction of coined money, its collection as taxes, 
and the consequent need to ‘ buy cash” by export of crops 
from the village to a ‘ market.’ The resulting cultivation, by 
the individual instead of communally, of a perennial cash- 
crop ot of ‘ permanent’ plantation (such as cocoa or coffee) 
leads to a desire to have and to hold the ground itself, indi- 
vidually and for heritage. The introduction of coined money 
is thus changing both the mentality and the method of land 
tenure, which, in a predominantly peasant continent, will 
constitute another vital factor of the political status of 
Africans. 

The sudden breakdown of religion, as yet only super- 
ficially replaced by other and alien cults, is the gravest of all 
the simultaneous revolutions. In Africa it is sapping the very 
bases of belief (even belief in themselves and in their chiefs) 
and transforming the spirit and the human mentality itself. 
It is a false and fickle service to render to the African and to 
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try to conserve him in his hot-house like a peculiar and sensi- 

tive plant. No patched-up African or Genevan ‘ formula,’ 

which changes nothing with an air of settling everything until 

it gives way under us at the first strain, will avail us to meet 

the new political needs of Africa. By a lamentable lack of 

‘ awareness ’ of the political conditions of our subject peoples 

we are running the risk, by the line of cheapness and of least 

resistance, of allowing the erection between European and’ 
African of the barriers of black and barbaric tyrannies. 

With the disappearance of the restraints of religious 
taboos and the constraints of their peculiar but effective public 
opinion, the only incentive (other than pure altruism) for a 
chief to be a good. ruler is fear of insecurity for his paid and 
privileged position. At the present stage of development, 
Fear is still the beginning of wisdom. In relation to Euro- 
peanism the African is still a schoolboy. The masters cannot 
teach in an atmosphere of anarchy or indiscipline. With his 
acquired knowledge of the minimum (of a fair fagade and no 
open scandal) demanded by Europeans, and the knowledge 
of the timidity or passivity of his compatriots, the African 
chief has, in the country to which he is appointed, a vast 
advantage over the European. Once a normally intelligent 
chief has ingratiated himself with the European official, his 
position with his people is almost impregnable. The African 
seldom can afford to get up and tell his grievances and the 
truth about chiefs ina public meeting. In his weakness, he feels 
it, on the contrary, necessary to use dissimulation, and above 
all to propitiate, and it is precisely to public meetings that the 
contact between European officials (who have to move with 
motors) and the workers or peasants is increasingly confined. 

This is the point at which the administrator, white or 
black, has generally refused to learn to dominate—that is, 
properly to utilise—the machine. It can save him much pre- 
liminary drudgery, and get him fresher and nearer to (but not 
to) the core of his work. But there is always temptation for 
the administrator and his wife to remain comfortably on 
motor roads. He thus limits his contacts with the people to 
meetings in public in official rest-houses at chiefs’ head- 
quarters (that is, the law court, the tax-collector and the 
prison), which the people have seldom either the leisure or 
the wish to attend. 
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It is not yet reasonable to expect that, except in lip-service, 
the duty to the neighbour and a sense of public service would 
be found already born. If the narrow alliance of clan brother- 
hood was a form of collective security, it also enjoined on all 
brethren the duty of defensive alliance against the remainder 
of mankind. So soon as the new religions and individualisms, 
land loyalties, and patriotism break down (and level out) the 
separate cells of the clans, then the spirit of public service for 
the nation and native nationalisms will appear on the horizon. 

In view of the actual standards of public morality of civil 
services even in, for instance, the greater part of the Christian 
continents of Europe and South America, it is manifestly 
unfair to press prematurely into the hands of negro civil 
servants new and formidable powers of a European type, and 
thus to hand over to them the mass of the people with what 
are proving to be ineffective supervision and inadequate safe- 
guards. In the Nilotic Sudan, African native tribunals are 
much more properly styled chiefs’ courts. 

The breakdown of the State religion (of ‘ pagan’ animism 
and ancestor-cult) of the Roman Empire, by the impact of the 
two religions of the Book born in the colonies, provides us 
with a curious history-sheet. At this time there was much 
copying and imitation, from other countries and from the 
dead past. Labour was cheap; but uneasiness of men’s 
hearts manifested itself in spasmodic outbreaks and in unrest 
of the spirit. 


The Roman Empire [overseas] was a primitive organization. It 
did not educate the masses. It did not explain itself to its varied 
multitudes of citizens. It did not invite their co-operation in deci- 
sions. There was no distribution of news to sustain collective 
security. The spirit of citizenship died of starvation, and mo one 
observed it die. 


In fact, the officials of the empire were unobservant and 
‘unaware.’ ‘The Office,’ the bureaucratic administrative 
machine, involuntarily or blindly withdrew them from con- 
tact with the masses. At the other extreme, a period of 
popular liberty or political responsibility are necessary before 
the catchword that ‘good government is no substitute for 
self-government’ can acquire any real significance, 

However attractively cheap or apparently liberal it may 
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seem, it is calculated to shake the confidence of the ‘ subject 
peoples’ in the future of European governance and to place 
on Africans a burden greater than the average modern Euro- 
pean can hope to bear. Furthermore, it is manifestly unsafe 
in Africa to redistribute off the central pillars the weight of a 
top-heavy top storey, unless new and sound pillars are con- 
structed and thrown out to support the weight of the 
broadened structure. The whole foundation of political 
administration needs to be broadened, not by divesting our- 
selves of our duties and responsibilities by false liberalism, 
but by explaining ourselves frankly, by consulting the feelings 
of the people and by inviting their co-operation in our deci- 
sions. However liberal or honest the policy, and however 
well-intentioned in Europe may be the people (and. their 
business managers, the Government) of the colonial Power, 
it is only by the actual practice of the policy in the colonies, 
and by the conduct towards them of its lowest representatives 
(with whom alone there is direct and constant contact), that 
the subject peoples can judge of the exploitation or bene- 
volence of the Government to which they are ‘ subjected.’ 

Before closing the first part of these observations, it is 
fair to the reader that other experiences should help to illus- 
trate the conflicting conclusions which various authorities 
derive from the same data. The results appear to vary only 
with the depth and reality of the observations submitted to 
them. 

The empire of France is the only other Great Power of 
liberal spirit and democratic structure which is comparable 
to the British Empire in extent and nature of rule over vast 
colonies both in Africa and the East. From them we are 
thus able to draw upon a deep fund of colonial experience, 
whether as warnings or examples, for the benefit or greater 
attachment of colonial peoples. It is thus of the highest 
interest and value to be able to have access to means of com- 
parison of present conditions, and of the causes which have 
led up to them, in any great tropical colony of France. For 
this purpose the observers to be quoted should have the 
quality of wide experience of interpretation of visible political 
phenomena in many lands. They should preferably be them- 
selves liberal-minded, patriotic and non-official citizens of the 
colonising Power itself. It is the possession of just these 
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qualities which render Andrée Viollis a valuable source of 
information. He has published some dozen books, six of 
which consist of political observations in exotic or Eastern 
lands. The observations on the rich colony of Indo-China, of 
which some 60 per cent. of the public expenditure is stated 
to be on administration, were published as recently as 1935. 
They are contained in a compact volume, supported by docu- 
ments, entitled Indo-Chine S.0.S.. Andrée Viollis accom- 
panied the French Minister of the Colonies on his last Far- 
Eastern visit. Indo-China contains native institutions im 
excelsis which are essentially examples of the main principles 
of so-called Indirect Rule. The conclusions upon it are here 
referred to solely for purposes of illustration and comparison, 
and not for criticism. 


But the gravest error in the colony, the one which has caused 
already an irreparable wrong, is the policy regarding chiefs. The 
mandarins [the civil-servant chiefs] traffic [in appointments and 
justice] embezzle and [abuse their position to] commit the worst 
abuses under the protectorate of Europe. And it is European 
governance which the people render responsible for this system 
which is rotten from top to bottom and which, for us, is only 
harvesting hatreds . . . 


Faced with this disturbing evidence from here and elsewhere, 
we cannot but ask ourselves uneasily: if this is done in the 
gteen tree of a great European colony in Asia under a similar 
system, despite the fact that the mandarin civil-servant chiefs 
are highly literate and still set in the background of an ancient 
civilisation—what shall we do in the dry ? 

Let us glance at the testimony of Dr. Miller. His book 
(1937) records the essence of thirty years of Christian service 
in Nigeria. Of so-called indirect rule Dr. Miller’s experience 
is that 


there is a growing dislike to the present system. . . . Unless the 
present native administration can adapt itself to more modern ideas, 
I foresee a widespread revolt before long against its obscurantism, 
tending towards more democratic institutions and a more repre- 


sentative administration. 


The evidence of such a witness cannot but carry great weight. 
The part of the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Palestine (1937) which deals with the colonial administrative 
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service has a far wider applicability than to this one Colonial 
Office area. The members of the Commission were men of 
exceptional knowledge of overseas history and administration 
in the best and widest sense of statesmanship and politics. 
They reproduce the record of a previous Commission that in 
any time of racial crisis the native officials of the villages bore 
false witness (to the European Commission) with dignity and 
deliberation. The members of the Royal Commission were 
‘much struck by the unanimity of evidence that .. . it is 
essential that there should be a sufficient number of British 
Assistant District Commissioners really to see, know and guide 
what is going on.’ The Commission did not recommend, as 
a present measure under British trusteeship for the mass of 
the people, the giving of larger responsibilities to native 
officials. Indeed, what is needed is precisely the opposite— 
namely, an immediate pause in the process for overhauling and 
refitting. The very utility of routine machinery is endangered 
so soon as its first and essential principle is lost sight of— 
namely, that the machine is made for man, and not man for 
the machine. The Commission draws attention to this 
malignant and blinding growth in modern colonial adminis- 
tration. 


Every administrative officer [they observe] is fastened to his 
desk answering queries. Touring, in the proper sense of getting 
to know the people and their troubles, is discouraged by this con- 
tinual demand for pace and paper. 


And what, finally, is the attituds of the Government ? 

The gist of British colonial policy was recently restated, 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, in a broadcast talk 
on May 28, 1937. The title of the speech was Responsibilities 
of Empire. ‘The responsibilities are British responsibilities 
towards the protection of the masses of our colonial subject 
peoples. The aim of the Colonial Office is now stated to be 
a ‘ native Civil Service completely and finally responsible for 
administration.’ ‘ Quite a few native administrations [it was 
added] already “ run” their own courts of justice.’ But the 
title of the talk was responsibilities of Empire. 

At this point in my thesis I permit myself a brief topical 
digression. A letter on Italy in Abyssinia from an occupant 
of the front Opposition bench in the House of Commons 
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appeared in The Times of September 24. It posed three 
political questions about Abyssinia which can best be answered 
non-politically. The answers indicate the substance of the 
questions. But no reply of any value can be made without 
first defining and clarifying the. vague term ‘ Abyssinian,’ 
* man of the land of confusion,’ which has long obscured the 
local issue. 

The Ethiopians—that is, the purely Semito-Cushite people 
of the central plateau—constitute a small privileged upper- 
class minority, less than a quarter, of the population of 
Abyssinia. Less than fifty years ago, while Europeans were 
still pegging out claims on the properties of Africans, the 
negroid Negus Menelik obtained firearms enough for aggres- 
sion against the neighbouring peoples who had only spears 
and bows and arrows to defend their countries, which were 
thus annexed as colonies. 

History does not record that these peoples were inferior 
in courage, endurance, observance of duty towards their 
neighbour, generosity, hospitality, regard for women or 
fulfilment of solemn promises. They were, however, inferior 
in their non-possession of European death-dealing machinery. 
The Ethiopians invested nothing in their colonies. They sold 
and exported their subjects as slaves to Arabia. They 
exploited their fellow-Africans more pitilessly than any Euro- 
peans have done. Pity is essentially a product of Western 
civilisation, however parsimoniously it may be practised or 
applied. I have seen Ethiopian governors on their way down 
to take over a colonial province with anything between 5000 
and 11,000 unpaid followers who (in that sinister phrase) lived 
on the country. British-protected subjects have been carried 
off and sold by Christian Ethiopian ivory-hunters from villages 
neat my camps over 200 miles within British territory. In 
Abyssinia the Ethiopians constituted, in French Communist 
parlance, ‘the 200 families.’ The last Negus was quite 
untypical of his class, which alone stood to lose by European 
occupation. Many of this feudal military caste, of charming 
courtly manners, have therefore become émigrés. The pastoral 
peoples and the negroid peasantry of Abyssinia are still at that 
unselfconscious stage of political evolution in which their 
desires do not extend far beyond a long-unsatisfied yearning 
for public order and personal security. They are not yet 
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excited by political pride or prejudice as to the race, creed or 
even colour of those who may be able and willing to assure to 
them these elementary desires of mankind. 

It is in this setting and these conditions that the answer 
to the first question is probably Yes, that it is indeed probable 
that outlaw brigand bands, which have for centuries been a 
feature of Abyssinia, will, as suggested, for some time con- 
tinue to exist ‘agin the Government’ in the woods and in 
the Rains. Secondly: (a) The stampede-shooting during the 
attempts by un-uniformed infiltrations and concentrations of 
Ethiopian soldiery in the capital took place, according to non- 
British and non-Italian witnesses, when the responsible Euro- 
pean authority and his chief of staff were lying between life 
and death in hospital, and not by their orders. This does not 
render the affair less regrettable. 

And (0). Yes, terrorism, which was ptactis¢d and under- 
stood by Ethiopians, would probably ‘ succeed against a 
ptoud and courageous people like the Abyssinians.’ In 
Europe it has succeeded among not less proud and courageous 
Germans and Russians. It succeeded in numerous other wars 
waged by Europeans on Africans, with firearms on one side 
only. It was successfully applied by Cortes in Mexico and 
by Pizarro in Peru—which, again, does not render it less 
regrettable. 

In Italian Africa four Europeans (Italians) convicted of 
robbery with violence of Ethiopian shopkeepers were publicly 
executed last month on the scene of their crime. ‘ Parcere 
subjectis et debellare superbos. In view of the favouritism to 
Europeans or discrimination against Africans by several 
European races in the administration of Christianity and of 
justice in Africa and in North America, Africans everywhere 
are likely to be deeply and favourably impressed by this 
inexorable non-discrimination. 

The third question asks why or if the writer of the letter 
is wrong in saying that ‘ Abyssinia is still very far from con- 
quered.” The answer is, first, that the Ethiopians did not 
govern with the consent of the governed, nor did they ever 
consult their interests. They ‘ exploited’ pitilessly until the 
subject peoples dreamed only of how to avoid them like the 
plague. Secondly, Abyssinia was conquered on the day of the 
last battle before the occupation of Addis Ababa. The con- 
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quest was finally sealed for his subjects and simplified for the 
conqueror by the flight from his kingdom on a European war- 
ship of the last independent African king. 

The Negus was at least spared the last and legendary 
reproach. When the last sovereign of Granada, who had 
previously deprived his relative of his heritage, rode sorrow- 
fully away before the entry of the European conqueror, his 
mother turned upon him with the words ‘ Thou dost well to 
weep like a woman for what thou couldst not defend like a 
man.’ And, without ‘ the man,’ revolt is deprived of all head 
and rallying point. The conquered King of Granada was 
granted by the European conqueror an estate in Europe. 
Precedent may repeat itself. For over a year Abyssinia has 
been an Italian Manchukuo. For several decades England 
refused to ‘recognise’ that the French had conquered 
Algeria. Practically speaking, the non-recognition only 
caused certain minor inconveniences to all three parties. 
Certain South African politicians have asserted that the con- 
quest of Abyssinia by Europeans has fanned throughout the 
continent the hatred of Europeans among the masses of 
Africa. If it were so, it would indeed perhaps lend added 
weight and importance to the desires and requests of the 
Union Government in the counsels of Europe, of the Western 
colonial Powers and of the Empire. But these statements beg 
the question of the universal existence of such hatred. They 
seem to overestimate its extent and location, and to misunder- 
stand its causes. With the exception of the very few but very 
vocal European-speaking Africans, the result of the conquest 
has been precisely the opposite. It has increased among 
Africans the fear and ‘ respect ’ for Europeans in general and 
for Italians in particular. Nothing succeeds like success. The 
worship of dictatorial dynamism and the cult of precipitate 
power—which seem to them as dramatic as the thunder, and 
as inexorable as the lightning, which ‘ act’ and clear up with 
the almost magical rapidity of an African tornado—are having 
a curious influence among those African peoples who are 
beginning to ferment in passionate endeavour to throw off 
their inferiority-complex by a divinised renaissance of a 
racialism which we ourselves are busily awakening in them. 

It is not the military extension of dictatorial action in 
Africa which need disturb our dreams, so long as they are not 
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masters of the air and sea. But one of deep new difficulties 
which the democratic colonial Powers will have to meet and 
solve in Africa arises from another and far less suspected 
source. In proportion as Islam and the indigenous spirits of 
animism and ancestors begin to appear to the African as 
‘ wraiths outworn,’ we shall have to face the possibility that 
the new régime now being instituted by the two Romes in 
Africa may more deeply stir or make a greater appeal to the 
African than any other form of Europeanism yet presented 
to him. However parsimoniously it is applied, the queer 
quality of pity is essentially a modern product of the West. 
It has not yet spread thence into Africa. Justice—inexorable, 
inevitable and immediate—is better understood and appre- 
ciated by inarticulate Africans than the intricate and ‘ pitiful ’ 
delays of our law. Its summum jus sometimes seems to them, 
from its methods of administration, a summa injuria. Not to 
a swift and magical master does he grudge two eyes for 
an eye or two teeth fora tooth. Unfortunately, the ‘ works 
and days’ of the British of Boadicea, and of dictators such 
as the earlier Caesars and Mussolini, ate often more sympa- 
thetically intelligible to average Africans than the hum-drum 
routine prescribd for the bureaucrat administrators of the 
democracies and the British of the Union for the Society of 
Some Nations. The dramatic magic and mysticism (which 
persists even among Africans of America), and the craving 
for exaltation of the now starving spirit, are not banal or 
easy needs for commercialised and uninspired bourgeois 
democracies to provide for the still undespiritualised, unrepre- 
sented and voiceless Africans. But if we are unwilling or 
unable to meet these deep and fundamental needs, we 
must not be surprised if they are sought or offered from 
elsewhere. 
TRACY PHIipps. 


(To be concluded.) 
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BRITISH LABOUR IN CONFERENCE 
By A. L. Rowse 
I. 


THE Labour Party Conference at Bournemouth this year 
marks a new and important stage in the recovery of the party 
to the position which it lost in 1931, and may very possibly 
mean an advance beyond that to winning power at now no 
distant date. The Conference was indeed a disappointment 
to the party’s opponents, and no less of a surprise to its 
friends. Before it met, the air was full of forebodings of 
disaster; the party was split in two; there would be a 
secession of Sit Stafford Cripps and his Unity-Campaigners ; 
the constituency parties and the trade unions were at cross- 
purposes, and so on. On the morning the Conference 
opened, The Times came out with an imposing leader on 
‘ Labour’s Differences.’ 


The affairs of the Labour Party [it said] have got into some 
disorder. A constitutional crisis of some kind may be averted, 
or at least postponed, by the party conference, but only through 
the making of constitutional changes which may ultimately intensify 
and not lessen the present differences. The constituency Labour 
parties are at odds with the trade unions. They have become 
acutely conscious of their numerical inferiority in the party con- 
ference, and therefore of the impossibility of getting their way 
against the mountainous mass of trade unionism which has arrived 
year after year with its mind made up on the principal subjects of 
debate. 


So goes on for a column and a half the majestic Cassandra- 
like voice foretelling disasters—disasters, however, which 
did not take place. The Times was only symptomatic of the 
attitude of the Press in general—for the Labour Party Con- 
ference, unlike that of the Conservatives, is at least always 
‘news.’ But after the Conference was over, and the expected 
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had not happened, it was comic to observe the slightly dis- 


concerted air of the Tory Press commenting upon the event. 
The Times tried to make out that Labour had taken a turn to 
the left, when it was obvious to all observers that it had 
simply held straight on its way. It produced a leader describ- 
ing the new ‘ Immediate Programme,’ which the Conference 
adopted on which to appeal to the country at the next elec- 
tion, as a ‘ headlong,’ ‘ breakneck,’ and ‘revolutionary’ plan. 
Sir John Simon described it as'a ‘ short-cut to the millennium.’ 
The truth about the Conference was, however, told by that 
candid and sprightly writer of political comments in the 
Sunday Express, Mr. Peter Howard. He says, in his own 
inimitable way : 


Make no mistake. At these conferences the Socialists have the Tories 
beaten. Bournemouth was alive. Scarborough was dead. At Bourne- 
mouth almost every Labour M.P. and every trade union leader 
turned up. Not 5 per cent. of the 370 Tory M.P.’s went to Scar- 
borough. Bournemouth — first - rate oratory. Scarborough — 
second-rate speeches. Bournemouth—go per cent. of the delegates 
men ; Scarborough—more than half the delegates women. 

Mr. Attlee, the Socialist chieftain, sat on the platform listening 
to almost every speech. Mr, Chamberlain was only present while 
one speech was delivered. That was the speech he made himself. 
While one Tory delegate was speaking I counted sixteen members 
of the platform party doing cross-word puzzles. At Bournemouth 
every speech was heard with interest. At Scarborough, when the 
less important delegates were talking, their words were lost in the 
tramp of feet moving out of the conference-hall to the bar. 

At Bournemouth, plenty of controversy. Differences of opinion 
were discussed. When the votes were taken sometimes the Socialist 
Executive itself did not know which way it would go. At Scar- 
borough, no controversy. While I was there not a single dissentient 
vote was cast against any of the resolutions. 

Does this mean that every Tory delegate thought alike on every 
subject ? No. It means that no subject about which Tories differ 
was allowed to be discussed at the Tory Conference. The Tories 
have a secret committee who turn down controversial resolutions 
submitted to them. 

From Bournemouth the delegates went away enthusiastic. 
From Scarborough the delegates were enthusiastic.to get away. 
A young friend of mine told me that it was his first Consérvative 
Conference, and that it would be his last. ‘It is like a piece of 
cold fish,’ he said to me. You may think it strange that a man of 
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my political views should praise the Socialist Conference and blame 
the Tory Conference. I do so not because I think all that was said 
at Bournemouth was good or because I believe all that was said at 
Scarborough was bad. But because I know that if the Conservative 
Party is to keep its position as the greatest force in the affairs of Britain, 
something must be done to wake it up, to remove the dead hand which has it 
by the throat. 


Very interesting, especially coming from a young Tory 
journalist. But perhaps something may be said by a young 
Labour candidate, to rectify the balance. The state of affairs 
he so vividly contrasts at Bournemouth and at Scarborough 
is not quite so much to the disadvantage of the Conservative 
Party as he thinks. For one thing, the Conservative Party 
is so strongly entrenched, so fundamentally at one with itself, 
that its leaders can very well afford to dispense with a Con- 
ference. It is a sign of strength rather than of weakness. 
Its leaders know very well that they can rely upon that 
instinctive sense of power which the propertied classes possess, 
to pull all together on things which really matter to them. 
Whereas the Labour Party is really democratic—a great deal 
too democratic. The annual Conference is the ultimate seat 
of authority in the party—‘ seat’ is the appropriate word in 
this case; and it is impossible, if you know anything about 
politics, to have much belief in government by conferences. 
Perhaps this may console Mr. Howard somewhat for the 
dismal impressions he brought away from Scarborough 
compared with Bournemouth. 

For all that, on one point, and that a very important one, 
he is no doubt right—as to the evidence of vitality that Bourne- 
mouth gave, compared with a certain deadness in the Con- 
servative Party. But a Labour Conference always gives an 
impression of vitality, for the Labour movement is very 
much alive and kicking—again in my view, as a believer in 
authority, there is much too much of the latter. What was 
more important at Bournemouth than vitality was a very 
real sense of responsibility, of the gravity of the situation 
into which this country has drifted, of moderation and 
realism in deciding policy, of give and take within the move- 
ment, and an evident will on all sides to pull together. It 
was the whole spirit of the Conference which impressed 
everybody there, and to which tribute has been paid in the 
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most unexpected quarters. It was democracy functioning at 
its best, at a time when there is only too much evidence of 
democracy functioning at its worst. In this respect a Labour 
Conference is a microcosm of the English people: it is only 
when things are becoming really serious that we can bring 
ourselves to be as serious as they demand. 

Much of this was due to the lead of the Executive, and 
to the business-like way, if slightly hectoring in manner, in 
which Dr. Dalton, this year’s chairman, conducted the pro- 
ceedings. It is evident how much he has grown in stature 
within the party by the arduous work he has put in during his 
year of office. On the personal side it is now quite clear that 
Dr. Dalton is one of the four or five figures in the party who 
have to be reckoned with and who will dominate the next 
Labour Government. But most of all, the tone and temper 
of the Conference was due to the realisation in everybody’s 
mind that the party could not risk another débdc/e like the 
Edinburgh Conference of last year. That was a fiasco, and 
a dangerous one; much of the disunity and discontent 
within the movement during the past year has been due 
to that. A second Edinburgh would have put the clock 
irremediably back for the Labour Party; whereas now 
everybody feels that it has been considerably advanced. 
Even The Times admits to the ‘ high spirits and rejoicings’ 
throughout the movement at the success of the Conference. 

During the past year the leadership has been hard at 
work repairing the damage done at Edinburgh and preparing 
the ground for a new advance. The Executive appointed a 
special commission, of which Dr. Dalton was the head, to 
travel round the distressed areas and gather evidence on the 
spot as to actual conditions, and to make proposals for 
tackling the problem. A number of valuable regional 
reports have been issued, and a final statement dealing with 
the problem as a whole, upon which policy can be based, is 
to be published. In addition, the party leadership in associa- 
tion with the Trades Union Congress Executive—that is, 
the National Council of Labour—has worked out a new 
contributory pensions scheme, of which the basis is a pension 
of £1 a week for all workers, and 355. a week for a married 
couple, over sixty-five who retire from gainful employment. 
One may hazard the view that these proposals will make more 
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impression at. the next election than some other, more 
recherché, items in Labour’s programme. A new statement of 
international policy, International Policy and Defence was 
issued just before the Conference met. It is an excellent 
statement of policy and was widely noticed throughout the 
Press; quite rightly, for it marks a new development in 
Labour policy, the acceptance of the inevitability of re- 
armament in present conditions, with Fascism rampant in 
Germany, Italy and Japan, and its ineluctable consequences. 

In addition, and as a further step preparatory to the next 
election, the National Council of Labour has brought together 
the main objectives of policy of the next Labour Govern- 
ment, summing up the various policy reports which have 
been submitted to successive Conferences since 1931,? and 
presenting them in shortened form as ‘ Labour’s Immediate 
Programme.’ Upon this programme a national campaign 
under the direction of Mr. Herbert Morrison as chairman 
was undertaken this summer. It had a success which exceeded 
all expectations, and many thousands of new members have 
been added to the party. Then, too, this new impulse has 
affected the whole publicity of the party organisation, which 
for some years has been out of date and singularly without 
inspiration ; the new literature that has been going out has 
been brightened up and made more attractive, and some of 
the latest publications of the party have achieved very large 
sales. It will be evident that altogether a very large amount 
of work had been done towards making the Conference a 
success before ever it met; and this was reflected not only 
in the large majorities by which the official statements of 
policy were adopted, usually by a vote of ten to one, and in 
some cases without opposition, but by the general feeling 
of satisfaction with the work of the Executive which the 
Conference displayed. 

Certain other questions offered more ground for dispute, 
in particular the campaign for a ‘united front’ with the 
LL.P. and the Communists, with’ which Sir Stafford Cripps 
and Professor Laski have been prominently associated. This 
debate was the high light of the Conference, not because of 
any contribution from the Unity-Campaigners, for both Sir 

1 Published by the Labour Party (Transport House). 
® Cf, The Nineteenth Century, November 1932, 1933, 1934 and 1935, 
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Stafford Cripps and Professor Laski, each of whom is a con- 
siderable orator on his day, have never been heard to less 
advantage. Sir Stafford Cripps spoke, as usual, with clearness 
and sincerity, but his case was utterly unconvincing to the 
Conference ; Professor Laski followed with a feeble and 
superfluous plea to be allowed to remain a member of the 
Labour Party. But the great feature of the debate was a 
magnificent speech of Mr. Morrison’s, which. had every 
quality of oratory and statesmanship ; it showed as. perhaps 
never before who is the destined leader of the Labour Party. 
It has come about in the last few years that when Mr. Morrison 
speaks it is the unmistakable voice of the party. That is the 
unchallengeable sign of leadership. His statement of the 
party’s. position on the ‘ United Front’ was intellectually 
unanswerable. He submitted it to a series of tests: Would 
it damage Fascism?» Would it weaken Toryism? Would 
it strengthen the Labour Party? And on every one of these 
he showed irrefutably that it would not. His destruction of 
the case for the United Front was coupled with a plea of the 
utmost power and sincerity for the campaigners to come 
within the party and take up their obligations, an appeal 
without any recriminations and upon such a moral level that 
the Conference was deeply affected. Its influence could be 
observed throughout the rest of the proceedings and in all 
the later discussions. 

It was this speech, and the attitude of firmness and 
toleration which it embodied, which gave the keynote to the 
Conference. The spirit of unity and yet of give and take 
which everybody noted as characteristic of the Conference 
was its response. Though the policy of the United Front 
was rejected, and the attitude of the Executive approved, by 
SOME 2,000,000 votes to 330,000, yet there were no recrimina- 
tions against those who had been prominent in the campaign. 
Sir Stafford Cripps and Professor Laski were among those 
elected by the constituency parties to the new Executive, 
Nor is there anything surprising in their election, as so many 
of the Press comments seemed to find. They thought it 
somehow self-contradictory, or at least paradoxical, that the 
party, having rejected their policy, should welcome the men. 
But it is only an example of the fundamental tolerance and 
generosity of a patty in which so many outside observers 
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fondly suppose that a rigid orthodoxy and toeing the line 
are demas Not so. Sir Stafford Cripps and Professor 
Laski, the Labour movement feels, are men who have rendered 
it great services, and are capable of rendering still greater, if 
they will only come in wholeheartedly and accept the implica- 
tions of the movement. This there is every hope that they 
will now do. They have already brought the Unity Campaign, 
which was causing so much disunity in the party, to an end ; 
and if they pull their full weight upon the new Executive it 
will mean an accession of vigour and new blood to that body, 
and an increased integration for the party. 

This result was enabled to be brought about owing to the 
changes in the method of election to the Executive proposed 
by the leadership and adopted by the Conference. The 
Executive hitherto consisted of twelve members elected by 
the trade unions alone—with five men and five women 
elected by the trade unions and constituency parties voting 
together. This undoubtedly gave a very marked preponder- 
ance on the Executive to the choice of the trade unionists ; 
and in practice it meant the exclusion of any representation 
of the Left wing at all. After the Edinburgh Conference the 
constituency parties were very restive at not having adequate 
representation and the election of their representatives being 
dominated by the trade union vote. The Executive therefore 
proposed two reforms to meet their point: that the number 
of constituency representatives should be raised from five to 
seven, and that they should be elected by the direct vote of 
the constituency parties themselves, just as the trade unions 
elected their section on their own. 

These proposals, it is amusing to note, were very much 
objected to by The Times, which feared that they would 


be liable to perpetuate in the executive the sectional constitution 
of the conference and the differences of the sections, whereas now 
the executive is unified by its election by the whole conference 
and its responsibility collectively and individually to the con- 
ference. It may be that these proposals, if ratified, may prove the 
first step towards the dissolution of the organic link between the 
political party and the unions. . . . They may mark a division, 
if not a schism, 

Timeo Danaos. . . . Anyhow, the Conference chose by 
large majorities to set aside the solicitous fears of The Times 
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on its behalf, and to take the opposite line. The result in 
the election was an admirable infusion of fresh blood into 
the Executive ; in addition to Mr. Morrison, easily head of 
the poll, Mr. Dalton and Mr. Dallas, there now join them 
Mr. Noel Baker, Professor Laski, Sir Stafford Cripps and 
Mr. D. N. Pritt. 

But what was even more interesting was the attitude of 
the trade unions, whose vote was necessary to give effect to 
the reforms. It was on the whole very large-minded and 
generous. The unions had not come, as they have been so often 
charged with doing, with their minds madeup. Mr. Bevin in a 
most interesting speech revealed that the Transport Workers’ 
Union were divided on the question, that they were open to 
persuasion ; and persuaded they were. The proposal to give 
increased representation to the constituency parties was 
catried by 1,408,000 votes to 1,134,000; and the proposal 
for direct and separate election by 1,814,000 to 658,000, And 
a still larger majority directed that the reforms come into 
operation immediately, without any postponement. There 
was the greatest enthusiasm at the Conference upon these 
results being made known, and there can be no doubt that 
the constituency parties, upon whom the brunt of the 
organising and political work of the party falls, have been 
enormously heartened and encouraged by these changes. It 
may be confidently expected that a good deal of the discontent 
and sense of frustration that undoubtedly possessed the minds 
of many constituency workers in the past year will now 
vanish, and the upward movement of the party be resumed 
in the country. 

On other issues the victory of the Executive was no less 
complete, or, rather, it should be said that its standpoint 
commanded the assent and expressed the will of the Con- 
ference. Particularly was this the case in regard to the new 
statement on foreign policy, with its definite position that 
a Labour Government, ‘ until the change in the international 
situation caused by its advent had had its effect, would be 
unable to reverse the present programme of Rearmament’ ‘The 
Conference accepted this, on the whole, with surprising 
agreement; the gravity of the situation abroad has at last 
opened the eyes of the Labour movement to what I, for one, 
saw to be necessary from the moment that Hitler came into 
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power in 1933. All the same, the Conference listened with 
friendly, unconvinced tolerance to two or three pacifist 
speeches from Mr. Lansbury, Dr. Salter and others, and with 
less tolerance to one or two hopelessly confused speeches, 
such as that of Mr. Silverman, and an entirely irresponsible 
and mischievous speech by Mr. Aneurin Bevan. At times 
like this, and in listening to such rubbish, one is grateful 
that the destinies of the Labour movement are in the hands 
of such men as Herbert Morrison and Ernest Bevin. There 
can be no doubt who the dominating figures in the Labour 
movement are; on the political side it is Morrison, and on 
the industrial side Bevin. Both are great men with all the 
qualities of leaders; both are first-class organisers and 
administrators, and yet at the same time have a really wide 
vision of the needs of our society and the world to-day ; 
both are strong and determined men, yet capable of a sur- 
prising degree of magnanimity and tolerance in dealing with 
opponents, of which the Conference gave evidence. What 
is needed for the Labour movement to win power is the 
dual leadership of these two men, working in unison. And 
it may well be that if this country has to face the crisis of 1914 
again, it will do well to place its confidence in these two men 
rather than in those who in these last six years have brought 
us well-nigh to the abyss. 

In conclusion, one should note what, surprising as it 
may seem, is the conviction of the Labour Party’s leadership : 
they are cominced that the party can win the next election. So 
much I elicited from long arguments putting the other point 
of view, as, very literally, a sort of advocatus diaboli. ‘There 
can be no doubt about the conviction, though I confess its 
extent and the determination with which it is held were rather 
a sutprise to me. (On the other hand, it goes very strongly 
in favour of the position which I put forward in this Review, 
as opposed to Mr. Scanlon.*) There is no time now to go 
into the reasons for which the leadership holds the view that 
the party will win the next election, though the conviction 
itself is a factor in helping to bring it about. No doubt the 
complete success that the Bournemouth Conference has been 
will be another, and even more powerful, factor. Already 
one may see some evidence of its effect upon the party in the 

8 Cf. The Nineteenth Century, July and September 1937. 
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unexpected gain it has made in the North Islington by-elec- 
tion. The fact is that the decks have been cleared for action ; 
the party’s policy has now been worked out and is presented 
in a clear form to the country; an essential unity has been 
established and the party is pulling well together. Now that 
its internal affairs have been set in good order, the party is 
in a position to get to work in the constituencies. And if it 
will now, having cleared up its internal difficulties, set to 
work to bring about an understanding with progressive 
forces outside it, in particular an electoral understanding 


with the Liberals, it can make victory at the next election 
sure. 


A. L. Rowse. 
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Il. 


By Joun ScANLON 


THE Trade Union Congress held at Norwich in the first 
week of September has been generally accepted as one of the 
dullest on record, probably because for several years the 
Congress has been diverted from the industrial sphere to 
that of foreign politics. In the week-end before the Congress 
opened I found both Press and delegates much more con- 
cerned with the text of the speech which was to be delivered 
by the retiring president, Mr. Ernest Bevin, General Secre- 
tary of the Transport Workers. The chief topics for discus- 
sion, they knew, were to be Spain and rearmament, and, as 
the decision on these two questions was certain to be almost 
unanimous, the one thing still a hopeful mystery was Mr. 
Bevin’s speech. My first and most pleasing impression of 
the Congress itself was the increasingly large number of 
earnest young men who are now attending as delegates. 
Women are still a tiny minority, but the noticeable thing 
about the new people is their interest in the homes and 
workshops of Britain. I noticed that the more direct 
the contact of delegates with the working class, the more 
they were concerned with the conditions in the home and 
the workshop. The further the speakers were removed 
from actual working-class conditions, the more they were 
concerned with high politics, and international politics at 
that. 

The Congtess was officially opened by the address of 
Mr. Ernest Bevin. In spite of his detractors, Mr. Bevin is 
the biggest figure in the Labour movement to-day. More 
than anyone else he typifies the intelligent development of 
the British working class. He belongs to the working class, 
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and all his career is evidence that the glamour of what Mr. 
Rowse has called ‘the fascinating game of politics’ has 
little appeal for him. The speech revealed once again that 
Mr. Bevin is thinking of the place of the workers in a country 
which depends for its existence on the organised produc- 
tion and sale of goods, and with the unions as the medium 
for enforcing their claims to be an integral part of the State. 
Subsequent speeches and others delivered since clearly 
indicate that Mr. Bevin is thinking along other than’ the 
orthodox political lines. 

From the close of the speech until the opening of Tues- 
day’s debate on Spain, the ordinary rank-and-file delegates 
had their innings. Every speech was an appeal to the General 
Council to give greater aid to the efforts of the local men in 
building up the unions as a means of improving conditions, 
When I say that not one of these speeches brought the 
slightest response from the platform or evoked even a sparkle 
of interest I do so in no carping spirit. I merely mention it 
because it strengthens the conviction already expressed in this 
Review that since the unions were led into these barren and 
futile discussions on foreign affairs the leaders have lost touch 
with what the masses are thinking. And so the lesser lights 
made their speeches, and doubtless next year will require to 
make them all over again. The platform was cold and the 
other delegates only mildly interested. For weeks they had 
been told that the really important things were Spain, and 
whether or not they should support the Government’s rearma- 
ment programme. 

Both chief topics of discussion were necessary in order to 
clear up the confusion created by previous decisions on the 
same questions. On Spain, at the 1936 Congress, the dele- 
gates had voted almost unanimously against any form of 
intervention and in favour of the Government’s policy of 
refusing arms to either side. In 1936 all the leaders, without 
exception, declared that any other policy would lead to war. 
All were emphatic, too, that the British working class would 
not support a war on the Spanish issue. Their speeches are 
to be found in the annual report of the T.U.C. for 1936. In 
1937, however, the Congress was being asked to change the 
decision of 1936, and to adopt a policy which everyone in 
1936 had declared was bound to lead to war. A noticeable 
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thing in re-reading the speeches of both years is that Sir 
Walter Citrine, who led the debate on each occasion, made a 
much stronger speech against the Fascist countries when 
urging non-intevention than when urging intervention. More- 
over, after having told Congress that they would require to 
‘envisage naval and military action’ in opening the debate, 
he again pointed out, as in 1936, that the British working 
classes would not even declare a general strike on the Spanish 
issue. 

The debate on rearmament lost all interest for delegates 
when the Engineering Union withdrew its resolution opposing 
the ‘ crime’ of voting supplies to the National Government, 
and as the subject was more fully debated at the Labour Party 
Conference at Bournemouth, I will deal with it more fully 
later. The real impressions I got from the two chief debates 
at Norwich are: (1) If Hitler is only half as bad as our leaders 
say he is, then Sir John Simon would have been guilty of high 
treason if he had even discussed disarmament. (2) If the 
National Government is so bent on war as our leaders say it 
is, then Hitler would have been guilty of treason if he had 
failed to arm against us. 

If the T.U.C. produced very little in the way of either 
light or heat the Political Party’s Conference which opened 
on October 4 at least threatened plenty of heat. In the week 
prior to the Conference newspaper correspondents, in a 
laudable attempt to create some public interest in the pro- 
ceedings, had talked of splits between the unions and the 
political side, and of revolts in the party’s attitude to rearma- 
ment. Chief controversy, we were told, was to centre on 
questions which, it seemed to me, would have little effect in 
altering the conditions of the working class. Delegates and 
leaders, it appeared, were agitated by the vexed question of 
whether the Executive should be increased from twenty-three 
to twenty-five members, or whether it should remain at 
twenty-three. If that were not enough, there was also to be 
great controversy on the question of whether the delegates 
from local parties on the Executive should be elected by 
working-class delegates representing the unions and the local 
Labour parties, or only by working-class delegates represent- 
ing local parties. These, then, were to be the chief issues of a 
working-class party at a time when three or four millions of 
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their members were, according to their own leaders, not 
getting sufficient food for a healthy life. 

A word of explanation as to why these ‘ major’ issues 
should so stir a political party may be necessary here for those 
who do not know the structure of the Labour Party. Briefly, 
the party is composed of trade unions, individual Socialist 
societies, the Co-operative Party, local Labour parties, and 
women’s sections. The Executive, hitherto elected by the 
votes of all delegates, had been so arranged that all these 
sections should have representation on a basis roughly corre- 
sponding to membership and influence. In recent years, 
however, the constituency parties felt that the representatives 
from the constituencies were being chosen by the large votes 
of the unions, and it was further alleged that the unions chose 
as Executive members persons who would not have been 
chosen by the local parties had they alone the right to choose. 
On these assumptions the constituency parties had banded 
together in an association, and after some pressure the Execu- 
tive agreed to alter the method of election. It recommended 
chiefly that the number of local representatives should be 
increased from five to seven, and that the unions should not 
have any vote as to whom the seven should be. 

Coming at a time when a member of the General Council 
of the T.U.C. had closed their Congress with an intimation 
that, in future, the Labour Party must take its instructions 
from the Trade Union Congress, this seemed rather like a 
defiance to the gods. To make matters worse, there had been 
reports of canvassing to secure a miniature block vote of the 
local parties in favour of seven candidates five of whom were 
decidedly of the Left. Small wonder, then, that the Press 
cottespondents, bored with the uniformity of the Norwich 
Congress in September, should look forward hopefully to 
something justifying the name of copy at Bournemouth in 
October. With all other problems settled, here was some- 
thing which could safely be described in the old familiar 
headlines: ‘ Scenes,’ or, if the paper sold at a penny, ‘ Wild 
scenes,’ at the Labour Conference. Actually nothing like that 
happened, The debate from first to last was conducted on a 
very serious note. The union leaders, very properly, resented 
the imputation that a man chosen by union delegates must of 


necessity be more reactionary than one chosen by 3A local 
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Labour party, but whether it is that the party no longer has 

the enthusiasm or energy to quarrel, or from a desire to pre- 
serve outward unity, the debate was conducted with scarcely 
an interruption. Moreover, by a rather intriguing method of 
taking the votes, the unions, whilst all disliking some feature 
of the proposals, did not all dislike the same things. Had a 
proposal for reference back been put, the proposals would 
have been referred back. But the point opposed by some 
unions was supported by others, and in that way all the pro- 
posals got through. 

The chief argument against the proposals was the perfectly 
legitimate one that seven representatives were to be elected 
to the Executive whom the majority of the party—i.e., the 
unions—had no voice in choosing. The chief argument for 
the proposals expressed by all the speakers was the profound 
conviction that the trade union officials were so far removed 
from the actual working class that they were quite unable to 
understand or appreciate the conditions in fields, factories and 
workshops, and consequently would not express the aspira- 
tions of the working class. The voting on this question was 
illuminating. It revealed that, in the minds of the delegates, 
the only people who could interpret the new movement 
against poverty were—three professors, Dr. Dalton, Professor 
Laski, and Professor Noel Baker ; two successful barristers, 
Sit Stafford Cripps and Mr. D. N. Pritt ; one political orga- 
niser, Mr. Herbert Morrison ; and one trade union organiser, 
Mr. George Dallas. That over, the Conference settled down 
to its annual discussion as to whether the party should or 
should not join hands with Mr. Harry Pollitt and his Commu- 
nist friends. This topic has occupied successive Conferences 
since 1921, and, try as the Executive may to avoid fruitless 
discussion, someone always can be found to restore this 
King Charles head. The speech of the debate was un- 
doubtedly that of Mr. Herbert Morrison. It was brilliantly 
witty, and as quotation after quotation was piled up showing 
the many stupid, and indeed comic, inconsistencies of the 
Communist Party, the case for unity seemed to vanish in a 
gale of laughter. The delegates have shown year after year 
that they will not associate with the Communist Party, and 
this determination is not confined solely to the trade union 
leaders. The voting, I think, correctly interpreted the 
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feeling of all sections, even though this vote was recorded 
by an Executive and delegates who see in Mr. Pollitt and his 
handful a terrible menace to England, but on the morrow 
would see in M. Litvinoff and all the might of Russia nothing 
but an influence for good in Europe. 

From that we passed to the party’s new old-age pensions 
proposals, the explanation of which was left in the hands of 
Mr, Arthur Greenwood, who was Minister of Health in the 
last Labour Government. Briefly, the proposal is that at the 
age of sixty-five all who need a pension should receive £1 
per week for single persons, and 355. per week for married 
couples. 

By Wednesday morning, Conference got down to a 
discussion on what Labour will do in its first five years of 
office. Briefly it proposes : 


(1) Nationalise the Bank of England in order to control credit 
in the interests of trade and employment. 

(2) Set up a National Investment Board to mobilise our financial 
sources and guide them into the right channels. Some 
right channels indicated are housing, electrification, trans- 


port, and the extraction of oil from coal. 

(3) No return to the gold standard. 

(4) Companies Act to be amended in order to protect the public 
from unscrupulous financiers. 

(5) A better distribution of wealth to be secured through 
taxation. 

(6) All land to be controlled in the public interest. 

(7) All forms of transport to be under one national authority. 

(8) Public ownership of coal and all subsidiary industries, 
including electricity and gas. 

(9) Schemes to secure fair prices for farmers, and a living wage 
for agricultural workers. 

(10) No subsidies to private enterprise unless it pays trade 
union rates of wages. 

(11) Forty-hour week and holidays with pay. 

(12) Under the heading ‘ Security’ we are promised : ‘ Labour 
will launch a determined attack on insecurity due to fear 
of unemployment and loss of livelihood.’ 

(13) Deals with measures for ‘ distressed areas.’ 

(14) Foreign policy. 


It will be seen that there is something here for everybody. 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity are missing, it is true, but 
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the worker is still to get a living wage and the investor, 
looking for an income without working for it, is to be 
protected from those bucket-shop fellows who also expect 
an income without working for it, but who are obliged to do 
hard labour when caught. In the case of the worker, how- 
ever, he is assured of maintenance when he is not allowed 
to do hard labour. Nobody has anything to lose from this 
programme. Railway shareholders, and many land and coal 
owners too, should welcome it. Every undertaking to be 
acquired is to be paid for at a fair price, and doubtless the 
purchase price will allow a better return than is now secured 
on many of these undertakings and without any of the risk. 
Middlemen generally, and the big distributing firms in 
particular, who are already paying on the average far higher 
dividends and far less wages than producers, will have it all 
their own way, subject only to a little mild competition from 
the Co-operative movement, which also wants big dividends. 
The programme does nothing to secure a fairer distribution 
of wealth, except by taxation for the social services—that is 
to say; you allow someone to take too much out of the 
common pool, then when he has made a return to the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue you take part of it back in the 
shape of income tax. By the mere fact of saying the money 
will be taken back in the shape of income tax the programme 
implies that the income-tax payer should never have had it at 
all. The promise to restore it to the wage-earners in the shape 
of social services seems to me a needless waste of book- 
keeping, and a much more effective way would be for the 
trade unions to collect the cash at the time in the shape of 
higher wages. Mr. Attlee introduced the new programme, 
and, I must say, showed very little enthusiasm in the doing 
of it, but this may be merely Mr. Attlee’s way. It may also be 
that, as he has been preaching the same programme item by 
item since the end of the war, his original enthusiasm for it 
has now somewhat evaporated. It is only fair to say, how- 
ever, that whilst nobody seemed to show any great enthusiasm 
for the new programme, everybody seemed agreed that it was 
a better programme than that of any other political party, 
which may be quite true, and all the items passed without 
challenge. 

This ended Wednesday’s proceedings, and Thursday 
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brought us to what was to be the chief debate of the week— 
the party’s attitude to rearmament. This question, of course, 
was settled at Norwich when the T.U.C. by an overwhelming 
majority decided that they were in favour of rearmament ; 
nevertheless, delegates were much more interested in this 
than in the party’s plans to abolish poverty, even with the 
knowledge that nothing that was said could alter the views 
of the big unions, The debate differed from Norwich in that 
three distinct points of view were put forward: (1) The 
Executive view that the party, if in power, would rearm just 
as the National Government is doing ; (2) the purely pacifist 
view ; and (3) the view of the Socialist League (now defunct) 
that the party should lend no support to capitalist wars. 

The speeches, except of the pacifists, were less concerned 
with the principles than with expediency. . Mr. Clynes’ chief: 
objection to the case for pacifism which Mr. George Lansbury 
advocates is summed up in his statement that if \the party 
adopted a purely pacifist attitude they would not win a single 
seat. Yet until 1934 the only official policy was one of 
opposition to all wars, and seats were won. Springburn 
by-election, decided only a few weeks before the Conference, 
was won by a pacifist, who opposed the arms policy of the 
party. It would have been won just the same by a Labour 
candidate giving whole-hearted support to the policy of 
rearmament, for working-class electors care very little as to 
whether their candidate stands for rearmament or pacifism. 
The debate at Bournemouth was based on a completely new 
statement outlining the party’s attitude to foreign affairs when 
they come to power, but nothing said in the debate gives the 
public any idea of what their attitude to rearmament is to-day. 
The important features of the document are that the party 
no longer recommends armaments for collective security 
through the League of Nations. It frankly says the League 
at the moment is too weak for the purpose, which is precisely 
what the International Socialist movement said in 1920. 

It now recommends rearmament for the purpose of de- 
fending Britain and the British Commonwealth against all 
enemies or potential enemies, meaning the totalitarian States 
(except Russia), whereas the Socialist International made no 
distinction between one form of capitalism and another. 
They stated the view that capitalism in all countries required 
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room for expansion and that the capitalism of France and 
Britain was as likely to create friction as that of Italy and 
Germany. Apart from that, the new document closely 
resembles the document of 1920, and my one real complaint 
is that, having recognised in 1934 that the need for capitalist 
expansion was the chief cause of war, they should have spent 
three fruitless years in chasing after a phantom League 
which, it is now admitted, is quite incapable of dealing with 
the real problem. It is a pity that their proposals for discussing 
the economic difficulties come at the end of a 4000-word 
document and not at the beginning. 

Mr. Lansbury in his speech stressed the need for this 
discussion of the economic problems, but he wished the 
discussions to begin now, instead of waiting until Labour is 
in power. On rising to speak Mr. Lansbury had the greatest 
ovation of any speaker at the Conference, but this was a 
tribute to his long and valuable service to the workers, and so 
long as he argued from the standpoint of Socialist economics 
he catried the Conference with him. It was when Mr. 
Lansbury asked them to trust to reason and love that the 
big gulf between his attitude and that of the majority of the 
party was clearly revealed. Lord Ponsonby, who followed 
Mr. Lansbury, took a rather different line. He opposed all 
armaments and war on the ground that the workers of all 
countries through all history had been deceived into killing 
each other on precisely similar pretexts to those now being 
put forward by the party Executive. This, be it noted, was 
the policy of the party as declared at Conference after 
Conference, although many people knew that when the 
danger of war came near the party as a whole would behave 
much as it did in 1914, which is merely an illustration of the 
folly of cluttering the party programme with too many 
resolutions. 

The next distinctive contribution to the debate was that of 
Mr. Ernest Bevin, and nothing so interests me at the moment 
as the workings of his mind. Following his declaration that 
the unions, instead of being a challenge to the existing State, 
were now becoming an integral part of it, he rather surprised 
the Conference by a statement that the employing class in 
Britain were quite different in their attitude to the union 
problems to what they were twenty or thirty years ago; 
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which sounds uncommonly like a complete abandonment of 
the theory of class warfare being inevitable. In his review 
of the whole field of foreign policy he again departed from the 
orthodox. His attitude, briefly, was that the problem was an 
economic one, that he offered his hand to the Fascist Powers 
in trying to get agreement on the economic issues, but if they 
preferred bombs he would meet them with bombs. The 
significant thing, however, was that at no time did he refer to 
a political solution. Not once was the Socialist International 
mentioned as offering any hope: Whatever was being done 
ot likely to be done was through the workers’ industrial 
organisations in the International Federation of Trade Unions. 
I hope that in his next speech he will openly advise disbanding 
the political section of the League, with its professional 
politicians and professional diplomats, and advocate referring 
all matters to the International Labour Office, where the 
workers and industrialists of all lands, including Germany, 
Italy and America, can now meet and settle problems which 
the politicians and diplomats could only settle by war. 

By general consent the speech of the debate, and indeed of 
the whole Conference, was that of the Welsh miner, Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan. It was the one speech which roused the 
delegates to a high pitch of enthusiasm, and it was the more 
remarkable coming from delegates who were about to record 
catd votes of millions of workers against him. From the circle 
I looked down into the body of the hall where the delegates 
sat, and there is no doubt at all that the applause was general. 
Mr. Bevan did not trouble much about the ethics or morality 
of war or no wat. He seized on the document for what it 
was, as stripped of all its ambiguities and meaningless phrases 
—an attempt to get votes. The need for it had arisen solely 
because of the party’s folly in adopting the policy of 1934, 
which said that wars were inherent in the capitalist system, 
but could be prevented by the League of Nations policy, 
which did not touch any of the causes. This, in turn, com- 
mitted the party to collective security by armed force, and as 
the National Government needed the force the party had the 
choice between voting the necessary arms or voting against 
them. By 1935 it had become apparent that a fresh document 
was needed to clear the muddle of 1934. At the Conference 
of 1936 the new document was ready, but Mr. Morrison and 
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Dr. Dalton, who had helped to draft it, managed to interpret 
it in quite different ways, and so a fresh document was 
necessaty in 1937 to clear the muddle created in 1936 in trying 

- to clear up the muddle of 1934. Above.all else it was to be a 
document which by its simplicity and directness would show 
to every elector in Britain that the National Government’s 
policy had brought the world to the verge of war, and nothing 
could avert war but the return of a Labour Government. 
Coupled with the new short programme, the new foreign 
policy when adopted was to be made the basis of a nation-wide 
campaign to destroy the National Government. 

Mr. Bevan ignored everything else in the document. 
His attack on the Executive was based entirely on their 
conception of political strategy. In a speech of devastating 
logic he riddled them from stem to stern, until at the end he 
proved that without extracting one single pledge from the 
Government they were now committed to doing precisely 
what the National Government was doing, and, having 
reached complete agreement with the Government, they 
hoped that by this means the electors would respond to 
their appeal to smash the Government. 

Mr. James Walker, M.P., who closed the debate for the 
Executive, quite bluntly stated that they were rearming 
because they believed Britain and the British Empire were 
worth defending, and in a world of enemies could only be 
preserved by force of arms. Mr. Walker’s experience of men 
has led him to the considered judgment that man is the most 
predatory of all the animals. Mr. Lansbury’s motion to refer 
back the report was defeated by 2,169,000 to 262,000 votes. 

Yet I doubt if any Executive ever succeeded in getting 
its proposals through with so little enthusiasm for the result. 
When the figures were announced there were not two hands 
put together to applaud it. It was received in dead silence. 
As to the Conference as a whole, it was a week of good 
debating, with the honours, by general consent, going to 
Mr. Ernest Bevin, Mr. Aneurin Bevan, and Mr. Herbert 
Morrison, and be it noted that all three come direct from the 
working class. The Conference, too, achieved a degree of 
unity which few people believed possible after the deplorable 
exhibition at the Conference a year ago. Undoubtedly every 
parliamentarian there was satisfied with himself and even with 
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each other. They parted with a greater feeling of unity 
amongst themselves; but that does not win elections, and 
elaborate programmes, which not one in ten thousand electors 
read, do not win elections. Labour victories have all been 
won because of a great wave of moral fervour against the 
inequalities of the social system. From first to last I could 
not help feeling that in tone, temper, and outlook there was 
nothing to distinguish them from the National Government, 
and now, when on the issue which the party itself has chosen 
to make the chief issue of the day there is also complete 
agreement in policy, working-class electors, looking for some 
clear unmistakable sign that their party is different, have been 
given—just nothing. 
Joun SCANLON. 
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THE REFORM OF THE LAW 


VIII. A Minisrry oF Justice 


By JoszpH TurNeR, LL.M. 


I. 


Any serious consideration of the subject of the reform of our 
law and legal system must necessarily involve an inquiry into 
the need for the creation of a Ministry of Justice. This 
question was considered by the Machinery of Government 
Committee presided over by Lord Haldane, and Chapter X. 
of the Report of the Committee (published in 1918) contains 
an analysis of the existing method of legal administration 
from the point of view of the apportionment of respon- 
sibility. Everyone interested in the organisation of justice in 
this country ought to read this Report, and to consider its 
conclusions. At the time when the Report was published 
there was a great deal of public support for the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee, and efforts were made to have the 
matter fully dealt with in Parliament. Unfortunately the time 
was not convenient ; there were then needs which were more 
obviously urgent, and the reform of legal administration was 
postponed. The present time offers a good opportunity to 
reopen the matter. There is now a discernible willingness to 
reform law and procedure; the legal profession and the 
general public are alike desirous of seeing the law improved, 
and there exists the technical ability to review the whole 
problem. It is to be hoped that there will presently be a 
reconsideration of the whole matter of responsibility for law 
and justice in our country. 


Il. 


There is no person directly and exclusively charged with 
the duty of maintaining our legal system. This is seen by 
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glancing at the list of Government departments and autho- 
tities. Neither the various Secretaries of State holding the 
ancient offices under the Crown nor the newer Boards and 
Ministries include the term ‘Law’ or ‘ Justice’ in their 
titles. That in itself, of course, is not important, but it is 
indicative of the rather surprising fact that the principle of 
responsibility which is the basis of our government does not 
appear to extend in all its implications to the administration 
of justice. : 

If there is no one department subject to this especial 
duty of maintaining justice, that is not to say that there is no 
form of supervision and responsibility. Indeed, one of the 
most unnecessary defects in the present system is the large 
number of persons and bodies who jointly bear the responsi- 
bility. We will state briefly a number of these. First, as 
regards the tribunals which administer the law, there are half 
a dozen or so authorities directly concerned—i.e., with the 
appointment of judges and officers. To deal with the 
Supreme Court: the Lord Chancellor has the nomination of 
all High Court judges, yet, according to strict constitutional 
right, he has not the right to suggest appointments to the 
Court of Appeal. That is the Prime Minister’s privilege. The 
Prime Minister has also, in theory, the right to suggest the 
appointments of the Lord Chief Justice, the Lords of Appeal, 
the Master of the Rolls, the President of the Probate, Divorce 
and Admiralty Division, and the members of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. Again, the Lord Chancellor 
is responsible for the appointment of county court judges— 
except in the Duchy of Lancaster, where the right is attached 
to the office of the Chancellor of the Duchy. But though the 
Lord Chancellor is theoretically in charge of the county 
court system, the Treasury exercises considerable influence as 
well, for amongst other things it fixes the court fees. The 
general charge of criminal justice is confided to the Home 
Secretary, yet the appointment of the justices of the peace 
who are directly responsible for a large part of the adminis- 
tration of criminal law is the Lord Chancellor’s business. To 
offset this, the Home Secretary can appoint stipendiaries and 
recorders! This by no means exhausts the list of persons 
responsible for appointments, for there are many other 
judicial offices each separately provided for. There does not 
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seem to be any reason whatever why these methods of 
appointment should be retained. Any systematic attempt to 
teform administration will have to provide a simpler, and 
presumably uniform, method. A Ministry of Justice might 
well be in charge of the whole matter of appointments. 

When we turn to considet the governmental departments 
which are concerned with the administration of the substan- 
tive law we find there are still more interested parties. As well 
as the Lord Chancellor, the Home Secretary and the Attorney- 
General, who have obvious duties, almost every department 
is directly affected. A few examples will indicate the extent 
of this. The Boatd of Trade is naturally interested in the 
maintenance of mercantile law; it accordingly takes part in 
the administration of bankruptcy, company law, the law relat- 
ing to copyrights, patents, wrecks, merchant shipping, and 
mines. The Ministry of Health has an obvious interest in the 
enforcement of the Public Health and Housing and Town 
Planning Acts. The normal interests of the Ministry of 
Transport are obvious, but a reference to railway rates and 
conditions and to ribbon development may be a reminder of 
the scope of this Ministry’s duties. The Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries has always had a remarkably varied collec- 
tion of interests, and these have been further diversified 
tecently by the addition of the administration and enforce- 
ment by law of the marketing and supply schemes. The 
Ministry of Labour has not only a direct interest in the 
enforcement of the law relating to unemployment benefit, but 
it has gone a long way towards providing a jurisprudence of 
its own. The Postmaster-General takes part likewise, as the 
number of prosecutions with regard to wireless licences 
indicates. These are examples only, but they show that 
almost all the departments have some part in the administra- 
tion of law. This is natural when it is considered that govern- 
ment depends upon law. The modern tendency has been to 
divide the whole duty of government into specialised offices, 
each interested in the carrying out of its own policy, and this 
has led to the method of rule-making known as ‘ delegated 
legislation.’ In effect, each department devises rules to carry 
out its policy and is then responsible in whole or part for the 
enforcement of the rules. 

Are there not now too many authorities interested in the 
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maintenance of the law? One is tempted to answer ‘ Yes.’ 
Lord Haldane’s Committee stated the matter with what 
appeats to be a certain dryness: ‘If the principle to be 
adopted in distributing the business of Government is that of 
concentrating the various branches of each service as far as 
possible in the hands of a single authority, considerable 
changes will be requisite in the case of the administration of 
justice,’ yet the Report is not definitely in favour of that ‘ con- 
centration.” 

In theory it may be desirable to have one person or body 
responsible for the whole administration of the law, and to 
atrive at this it would seem necessary to transfer to such 
person the relevant duties now performed by the separate 
departments. Is this possible and, if so, desitable ? It would 
certainly simplify the question of responsibility. But it may 
be that the technical knowledge available to each department 
best fits it for the carrying out of the law which affects it. 
This is one of the problems which requires investigation 
before the functions of the Ministry of Justice can be defined. 


Til. 


In what way has it come about that there is.no person 
specifically responsible for the administration of justice ? 
The causes are purely, historical. In this regard it may be 
advisable first to refer to the term ‘ legal system.’ The normal 
use of the word ‘ system ’ implies the notion of scientific order 
and arrangement produced, for example, by a logical classify- 
ing and planning. That meaning is not implicit in the term 
“legal system.’ Our substantive law is to a large extent the 
product of evolution—that is to say, of accident—and there 
has been an even greater element of chance in the growth of 
the administration. There has never been an occasion when a 
full stop has been ordered and an attempt made to overhaul 
our method of administration and procedure from beginning 
to end, There have been periods of administrative reform, 
The last century was conspicuously so. But then, as always, 
the reforms were piecemeal; one problem was considered 
whilst the solution of a related difficulty was postponed, 
Above all, there was the primary consideration that reform 
should leave the old system untouched as far as possible, In 
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the result, many changes were only changes of name. The 
research done and the ability available made possible a com- 
plete review of legal procedures, tribunals and methods, and 
this ought to have led to the creation of a new administration 
of the law. But, as is our constitutional practice, there was 
no revolution. There were many important useful reforms, 
useful because they made possible the continuance of the old 
system in the new times, but what was required then (and is 
needed still more now) was a new and scientifically organised 
system. Our present arrangement of courts is not the best 
method of dealing with the legal business which arises in 
England and Wales to-day, but it probably represents the 
best way in which the legal administration used in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries can be adapted to to-day’s 
Needs, 

The method of government which in the past appealed 
to the English mind consisted in the imposing of detailed 
duties upon particular individuals. This, again, was simply 
the retention of a method which was necessary in primitive 
society. Law plays its part in any organised society ; but in 
eatly society the forms and enforcement of law are simple, 
and the rights and duties protected and created by the law 
are then necessarily vested in and imposed on individuals. As 
the activities of society become more numerous and new legal 
conceptions arise, the enforcement of the new duties is 
obtained by imposing them on certain specified persons, and 
by the conferring of the right to have the rights enforced on 
others. The initiative, in case of default, is then with the 
person entitled to the right. In English society, both the 
central and local government of the country developed along 
these lines. There have always been persons responsible for 
the performance of certain special legal duties, and in the 
mass these persons have been responsible for the legal system. 
The same general remarks might be made regarding other 
forms of governmental action—+.g., the maintenance of the 
Army, of roads, of charities, of the poor. There is, however, 
a significant difference. In other matters it has been found 
convenient in the course of time to create new offices and 
departments and to transfer to them the responsibilities 
formerly borne by private persons and authorities, and the 
ancient rights of the subject have been maintained through the 
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principle of parliamentary responsibility. This has not been 
the case in legal administration. In the period of history which 
has seen the rise and development of the system of govern- 

ment by Ministry and Cabinet there has been no cteation of a 
new office to administer the law. To sum up, there are many 
persons and bodies responsible for separate duties and various 
phases of legal activity, but there is no one person to whom 
we may look. 


IV. 
We have spoken of the responsibility of the Lord Chan- 


cellor and of other persons and bodies for various branches 
of legal administration. We must hasten to qualify the term 
* responsibility ’ in this connexion. The principle of responsi- 
bility as it applies to the ordinary departments of our Govern- 
ment includes two relevant propositions. First, the Executive 
is responsible to the electorate, and as the electorate is repre- 
sented only in the House of Commons, a responsible 
Minister must be a member of the Commons. Secondly, the 
Minister has not merely a function and a right, but also an 
obligation to see to the administration of his office. On 
principle, if his department is responsible for some action or 
proposal to which a majority of the House of Commons 
objects, the Minister must give way or resign, and this may in 
certain cases involve the resignation of the Cabinet. From 
these points of view there is no true responsibility for the 
conduct of legal business. 

As to the first point, there is no person with the charge of 
the whole of legal business, but the Lord Chancellor, who has 
most to do with the legal system, sits in the House of Lords. 
As to the second, there does not seem to be in practice any 
recognition by our Government of /iability for the legal 
system. There is provision for the enforcement of law, of 
course, and, comparatively speaking, it is a good provision 
and a body of good law. Still, there seems to be nothing 
provided for breakdowns and mistakes ; there is no person 
or body whose recognised duty it is to have an injustice 
tighted or a defect removed. If the administration of the 
Unemployment Assistance Board’s policy causes hardship, 
complaint can immediately be directed at a responsible 
Minister, who must justify the policy or offer a change. 
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Should the Chancellor of the Exchequer indicate that he 
intended to introduce a certain method of taxation, he might 
find it necessary, under criticism,/to amend his’ proposal. 
Contrast these circumstances with corresponding events in 
connexion with legal administration. At the end of a year’s 
sittings of the High Court there are frequently many cases 
which have not been reached, and the unfortunate parties 
have then to wait months before they can have a decision 
given. This has happened often, and without any doubt it 
constitutes a notorious defect in our legal system. The remedy 
can easily be suggested—/.e., the appointment of more judges, 
or the holding of courts without cease throughout the year. 
Again, it is well known that the existing provision for free 
legal aid is inadequate. There remains a large class of persons 
needing from time to time the aid of the law who are not 
sufficiently poor to qualify for the help given by the existing 
provisions for poor persons, but still are completely 
precluded by the expense from taking legal proceedings. 
By this many rights go by default, and many people are 
defrauded and injured and left without a practical remedy. 
Nevertheless, so far as we can judge, no member of the 
Government or of a department feels a special obligation to 
remedy these defects, or would be prepared to shoulder 
tesponsibility. This is curious and illogical. The provision 
of justice is admitted to be an end and purpose and a primary 
obligation of government. There ought logically to be some 
person responsible for the administration of the law, someone 
liable in any citcumstance in which the law involves unneces- 
sary hatdship or proves inefficient or works foolishness. 

From this point of view the creation of a Ministry of 
Justice can only be described as essential. The Minister 
would be responsible to Parliament for the whole of the 
administration of law in the ordinary courts of the land. The 
pattern of government would be more regular, and more than 
this—an effectual remedy would be provided where at the 
present there is only doubt. 


V. 


So far we have dealt almost exlusively with procedure. 
Let us turn to the substantive law, to the rules which are 
intended to lead to the doing of justice. What provision 
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exists under the present system for the reviewing of existing 
laws, for the comparative study of legal institutions and 
methods with a view to the evolving of a better body of law, 
for the reception of criticism and suggestions ? There is very 
little provision indeed. The law is known to be defective, 
and it is: recognised that the country would profit by the 
making of a complete overhaul of the laws. But we are here 
once more up against the fundamental difficulty that there is 
no’ responsible person. The holder of the office of Lord 
Chancellor doubtless generally recognises a moral duty to 
improve the law when possible, but the duties of that office 
are so responsible and numerous that the subject of law 
reform cannot receive much considered attention. With the 
qualification that the Home Office occasionally takes the 
initiative with regard to the administration of criminal law, 
it may be said that there is no part of the internal Government 
which is bound to consider the general law scientifically. 
That part of the law which is administered by departments 
is kept fairly closely under review. The departments are 
obviously concerned to keep the law up to date so far as they 
are directly affected. The resulting legislation comprises the 
bulk of the statutes annually passed. It is spoken of as 
governmental legislation, it is recognised as patt of the 
Government’s business, and time is found for it. But outside 
the great number of topics for which departments are respon- 
sible in this way there still remains a large body of law fot 
which there is no responsibility. We cannot define this, for 
it is now a residue, but we can indicate how very important it is 
to the individual when we consider that it includes almost the 
whole of the common law on the civil side. The nature and 
incidents of the relationships of husband and wife, of parent 
and child, of master and servant, of principal and agent ; the 
laws governing the rights and obligations created by agree- 
ments; the principles of liability in tort; a great part of 
mercantile law—these are but a few of the legal topics which 
are ‘ nobody’s business.’ It is not absolutely impossible to get 
the law relating to these matters reformed, but it is extremely 
difficult, and it is still difficult though a majority of the 
electorate, or even a majority in the House of Commons, 
desires reform. Such reform is generally not considered the 
concern of the Government and the initiative is left to private 
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members. The chances that a private member will succeed in 
obtaining the passing of any Act are very small indeed, and 
accordingly the reform of private law is slow work. It 
may be said with fair accuracy that the only public Bills which 
have a real chance of becoming law are those for which a 
Minister is responsible. The necessity for the appointment of 
a Minister whose active duties should include the reform of 
the law is evident. The reform of private law should not be 
left to chance. It should be regarded as a normal part of the 
business of governing the country, and time should be found 
for all necessary legislation. 

In addition to the need for reform of the body of law there 
is an urgent case for the setting up of an authority for the 
systematic study of legal method. Legal institutions and 
tribunals and procedures function with varying success. As 
the purpose of law is to provide justice, the law is simply the 
machine, and there is not necessarily only one suitable pattern 
of machine which will give an approximation to justice. A 
glance at the systems of other countries shows that similar 
results may be achieved by different ways. Nevertheless, it 
is clear that there are good systems of law and bad systems, 
that there are useful procedures and procedures which produce 
evil results. What, then, are the fundamentals of a good legal 
system ? Our system is based in part on a theory of precedent 
and judicial interpretation. Could not the system be improved 
by a codification of certain branches of law ; could not the 
canons of interpretation and application be amended and made 
more useful and equitable ? These are examples of the many 
serious problems which have to be investigated as a pre- 
liminary to the establishment of a scientific system of law. 

At present the study of legal method—7.e., of attaining 
a desired end by the use of legal forms—is not the concern of 
the State in a responsible sense. It is left to the curiosity of 
private individuals. Much splendid work has been done in 
this connexion, but it is essentially work for a body accus- 
tomed to the practical needs of society as well as possessed of 
data. As government is carried on by legal instruments the 
study of method ought to be a recognised part of adminis- 
tration. It could well be assigned to the staff of a Ministry of 
Justice. 

We have referred shortly to the lack, at present, of a 
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person or body to whom complaints regarding the law can be 
made. Historically, at any rate, the Lord Chancellor is the 
proper recipient, but actually, for a variety of reasons (some 
of which have already been referred to), this is not now 
practicable, and in many cases there is no quarter to which 
representation can be made. This has become apparent on a 
number of occasions when the mercantile community has 
become critical of some legal principle or judicial decision. 
Mercantile law exists in order to facilitate business transac- 
tions ; it ought, therefore, to be the expression of the intent 
generally understood by the community of merchants to be 
implicit in any particular kind of transaction. That great 
commercial lawyer Lord Mansfield made this clear by example 
when he made a practice of conferring with his juries of 
London merchants as to the precise nature and force of their 
usages. If this fact is ignored and legislators or judges tend 
to limit and thwart the plain intentions of merchants, there is, 
naturally, a good deal of annoyance caused, and the tendency 
is for merchants to avoid the courts and to scorn the law. It 
would be an important duty of a Ministry of Justice to see 
that the law served those for whose benefit it existed. The 
discharge of this duty would obviate a great deal of what at 
present is fair criticism. 


VI. 


Let us now summarise the reasons which lead us to 
believe that the institution of a Ministry of Justice and the 
appointment of a responsible Minister are desirable. In the 
first place, we feel that a great benefit would be conferred by 
extending the principle of Ministerial responsibility to the 
conduct of the administration of the law. It may be that in 
theory there is responsibility even now, but in practice it is 
at present very difficult to hold any person or body liable for 
defects in the system. Secondly, the setting up of a Ministry 
ort the appointment of a Minister would render more easy the 
process of law reform. The defects in the present system 
could more easily be brought home and exhibited, and it 
would be understood that the Minister had the duty of making 
right that which was wrong. The work of the Ministry would 
be the work of a Government department, and therefore it 
would be possible to include law reform in the Government’s 
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time, and reform would no longer need to be left to the hazard 
of the private members’ ballot. Thirdly, the appointment of 
a Ministry would provide a centre of administration. To this 
centre’ criticisms and suggestions and statistics could be for- 
warded in the knowledge that they would be put to use, and 
consequently the risk that the law might get out of touch with 
popular needs and sectional requirements would be minimised. 
Fourthly, the appointment of a Minister with a sufficient and 
first-class staff would enable the business of law-making to be 
done scientifically. There is no question that there are grave 
defects in our present system; for example, a glance at the 
law reports suggests, even to a tolerant reader, that the 
draughtsmanship of statutes is an art which has not yet been 
fully mastered. The data necessary for the carrying out of 
the law and the experience which would teach the best way of 
producing a given result would be available more readily to a 
staff trained in this tradition, and engaged solely in the 
business of making the law a practical machine for producing 
desired ends. 

There are doubtless other good reasons which will occur 
to those who consider the subject, but, over and above these 
isolated advantages, it must be remarked that the creation of 
a Ministry of Justice is urgently required with a view to the 
whole reorganisation of justice. We have not here the space 
to discuss the defects of the present system of courts; but 
undoubtedly there are grave objections to the present appel- 
late system, to the circuit system, and to the county court 
system. .There are even clearer objections to the rules of pro- 
cedure. It is questionable whether it is desirable to have 
distinctive sets of rules relating respectively to High Court 
procedure and to county court procedure. It is certain that 
many of the rules are ambiguous, and that there is far too 
much litigation concerning the meanings to be given to them. 
The present time gives an opportunity for a reconsideration 
of the whole of the substantive law, and of the system of 
judicature and of procedure. If the law is reviewed piece- 
meal, if, for example, we are to rely simply upon the efforts 
of the Lord Chancellor’s Committee on Law Reform, progress 
will necessarily be slow, and will suffer frorn the usual dis- 
advantages which accompany reform effected in small doses. 
The time is ripe for great and widespread reform, but there is 
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no petson or department which has the leisure to undet- 
take such a work. If a Ministry of Justice were set up, 
under its authority the law could be reviewed as a whole. It 
would be a great step forward if the present readiness to 
teform the law could thus lead to a means which would 
expedite the process and give us at the same time the founda- 
tion of an ordered system, 

The nature of the functions to be conferred on 
the new Ministry cannot be discussed in detail here. The 
recommendations of Lord Haldane’s Committee, so far as 
they go, indicate the general duties which might be assigned 
toit. In short, the Minister of Justice would take over certain 
duties from the Lord Chancellor and a great number 
from the Home Secretary; and would in addition bear 
the general responsibility for the legal administration. 
As tegards the duties now performed: by the Lord 
Chancellor, the new Minister would be largely respon- 
sible for the appointment of judicial officers, and for the 
structure of the courts, their jurisdictions and their pro- 
cedures. He would also have charge of the whole of the legal 
business now subject to the Home Office. Whether his 
general responsibility for the administration of law would 
extend to liability for the administration of that law which 
particularly concerns other departments would have to receive 
further consideration. In addition to these defined rights, 
the Ministry would have the duty of planning justice—that is, 
not merely of repairing the existing machine to stop it from 


creaking, but the duty of building continually a better and, if 
necessary, a new type of machine. 
As we have said, it is an admitted. and indisputable part 


of the duty of Government to provide a system of justice. 
This is not theory, for every legal practitioner finds out in a 
very short time that his clients have a genuine desire to see 
justice done and an implicit confidence, at first, that the State 
will see to it. But the State only regards the legal system when 
it has time, and injustice and hardship may flourish for long. 
In reason a Ministry of Justice is just as essential as a Ministry 
of Health. The main purpose of these should be similar— 
not simply the eradication of faults by the correction of old 
habits, but the provision of a better system by the use of 
foresight and scientific planning. 

JosEPH TURNER. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Mr. CHuRCHILL’s CONTEMPORARIES 


Great Contemporaries, by Winston S. Churchill (Thornton 
Butterworth, 215.). 


These are the great men whom Mr. Churchill has known 
so well or not so well in the course of his life. Only five 
have survived, and these are the Kaiser, Shaw, Trotsky, 
King Alfonso and Hitler. It is fairly clear that only one 
of these is properly alive or has a future. The remainder 
are lumber upon the historian’s shelf. Of the literary or 
historical value of this volume there can be slight doubt. 
There are incidents and conversations for which biographers 
must be grateful. There are summaries of character and 
event, which for style could be slipped between the essays 
of Macaulay and Belloc, touching on the splendour of one and 
the imagination of the other. But for the rising generation, 
what ate the lessons and the inspirations which can be 
gleaned? For their own generation, and for those who grew 
up within sound of their conflicts with pen or sword, they 
read like pealing and sonorous requiems. But the majority 
of the subjects have proved Sublime Failures, like Rosebery, 
Wilhelm, French, Asquith, Curzon and even Birkenhead. 
Disaster or disappointment even darkened the ends of 
Chamberlain, Lawrence of Arabia, and Clemenceau, who all 
three had their way tremendously. These figures of the 
past tackled problems which have passed and engaged in 
battles which are meaningless to the present. Their sacred 
shibboleths have become as cat-calls and the political or 
personal causes which they set so high are dust. What they 
believed would most ensure their survival and success with 
posterity seems small beer to-day, small talk and even small- 
ness of vision. The younger generation have enlarged theit 
panorama. Their problems are clamorous and the vista 
before them demands immediate courage with whatever 
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clairvoyance they can draw from the past. Could any of 
these men be leaders to-day ? 

Who can inspire us out of this collection? Cham- 
berlain, Lawrence of Arabia and Snowden, but few of the 
others. They tose out of nothing and adapted themselves 
tremendously to great events. They fought. They were 
not afraid to reverse their own opinions. Their views of 
the Empire differed, but the greatness of England abroad 
always gleamed their horizon. 

Youth will not be inspired by deceased Premiers like 
Rosebery or Asquith or Balfour. The interest in most of 
the figures lies in Mr. Churchill’s personal interest. To him 
most of them spoke. To him they are alive as yesterday. 
It is new to hear that Lord Rosebery’s chiselled monograph 
on Lord Randolph was only a rejected chapter from Mr. 
Churchill’s own biography. Ever memorable were Rose- 
bery’s words of salutation to the Anglo-French entente that 
‘it was far more likely to lead to War than to Peace.’ This 
Mr. Churchill truly mentions as ‘the greatest proof of his 
insight.’ Rosebery seemed to shudder at any form of great- 
ness in full career. He preferred to tantalise his followers 
with glimpses of what a wonderful leader he might be if he 
came back. But he refused the struggle and the palm. 
Even in his historical writings he described a Chatham 
before he attained his splendour and Napoleon only in his 
last phase. It was a tragical moment when the Armistice 
crowds gathered cheering before his door in Edinburgh 
while he lay stricken, prostrate, paralysed. 

Asquith does not shine like one of Plutarch’s men in his 
official biography, resembling in his misfortunes and fall ‘a 
kind of Saint Sebastian standing unresisting with a beatific 
smile, pierced by the arrows of his persecutors.’ But, accord- 
ing to Mr. Churchill, he fought hard and with tremendous 
resolution and went down like a generous gladiator. He had 
fought the Lords over Ireland, and Germany over Naval 
Powet. Who really wants to fight the Lords or Germany 
to-day? When Mr. Churchill suggested to him moving 
the Fleet to its war-station ‘he looked at me with a hard 
stare and gave a sort of grunt. I did not require anything 
else.’ His character reads nobly, but Liberalism, which fell 
with him, means no more now than Whiggery. Few can 
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realise what that great British condition of thought called 
Liberalism once meant unless they were engaged in the tre- 
mendous struggles over the Irish question. Mr. Churchill 
is one of the few survivors of the strife of thirty years ago 
and seems a little ungenerous in his choice of words towards 
the departed and faithful allies of the Liberals, the late Irish 
Party. We hear of ‘a sinister influence now happily for ever 
withdrawn from the House,’ but one which often sustained 
Mr. Churchill and his measures. So they ‘ poisoned nearly 
forty years of our public life.’ Is this the last word on Tim 
Healy, who could fill and delight the House as no one until 
Mr. Churchill entered into his perihelion? Poison is not to 
be spoken of John Redmond, William Redmond, Tom 
Kettle, Joe Devlin, Stephen Gwynn, and scores of others. 
They may have obstructed the work of the House, but they 
brought the fresh and fearless winds of humour and satire 
and ridicule into a company that suffers too often from 
stuffiness and by their own confession from dullness. 

The brief account of Philip Snowden is the worthiest 
and noblest chapter in the book. The account of his slow 
progress, his courage and bulldog tenacity reads well to-day : 
‘He was a preaching Friar with no Superior to obey but his 
intellect. In this latter-day period when riches count so much 
and the fear of poverty haunts so many, there are moral 
lessons of the highest value for all classes in this modest 
account.’ An interesting hint worth keeping for the future 
is the remark of a friend of Snowden’s: ‘ No one will ever 
know what a Labour Government will be like till they see one 
without Snowden at the Exchequer.’ 

Even more moving is the study of Clemenceau, but 
its message must be entirely for the next generation of 
Frenchmen. With the somewhat fetid mysteries of French 
politics no foreigner knows how to deal. They lie at the 
heart both of the rot and the resurrectionary factor in France. 
But Clemenceau once visited India and gave some shrewd 
advice to British officials which is worth requoting : 

Your English officers are rough with the Indians ; they do not 
mingle with them at all; but they defer to their political opinions. 
That is the wrong way round. Frenchmen would be much more 
intimate, but we should not allow them to dispute our principles 
of government. 
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Mr. Churchill turns out one type for choice. His men are 
all men of action, and if possible of blood and fire. It is 
disappointing that he has given us no man of letters except 
Bernard Shaw, and no philosopher, no artist, and no 
ecclesiastic. In a future volume he might speak almost as an 
expert himself upon a painter like Sit John Lavery or about a 
bishop like Dr. Welldon, both of whom shared in his 
education on the finer sides of life. 

The account of Shaw as a dancing bespangled Jack Frost 
is the only light touch to this sombre but majestic volume, 
which is three-quarters Plutarch and one-quarter very modern 
personal journalism. Accurate and chiselled, the sentences 
follow each other like the rivets on the sides of an ironclad. 
Only one mistake would we point out, and that is in the 
paragraph describing Shaw’s ‘early years in Ireland.’ It 
would have been impossible for him to have been ‘ dragged 
to Low Church and Chapel,’ for in Ireland Chapel means only 
the Pope, but this is a local slip. Mr. Churchill gets under 
the Shavian skin: ‘ His spiritual home is no doubt Russia ; 
his native land is the Irish Free State ; but he lives in comfort- 


able England.’ The comical account of Bernard Shaw’s visit 
to Russia accompanied by Lady Astor is the only real laugh 
permitted in the book, but it yields more laughter than a 
cycle of Pantomime. 


SHANE LESLIE. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


WALKS AND TALKS 
By Sm Arnoitp Witson, M.P. 


Waritinc on December 19, 1666-7, Samuel Pepys tells how 
he was made by a friend to understand ‘ how the House of 
Commons is a beast not to be understood, it being impossible 
to know beforehand the success almost of any small plain 
thing, there being so many to think and speak to any business, 
and they of so uncertain minds and interests and passions.’ 

His feelings are doubtless shared by many permanent 
officials and even Ministers at the opening of a new session. 
The Government is stronger now than in Pepys’ day, but 
its responsibilities are greater by far. The King’s Speech 
foreshadowed legislation affecting many ‘ interests’: foreign 
affairs to-day, for the first time, perhaps, since the French 
Revolution, arouse ‘ passions’ in Parliament, if not among 
the electorate, and upon many controversial matters men ate 
to be found, on both sides, ‘of uncertain mind.’ Coal, 
electricity and the cinema industry will all be the subject of 
legislation, apart from such hardy annuals as agriculture, 
toads, drainage, third-party insurance, and company law 
reform. It will certainly be a livelier session than the last, 
and members will be harder worked ‘ upstairs ’ in committee. 

The following ‘case to advise’ deserves consideration 
by those who hope great things from the ‘ Keep Fit ? move- 
ment, which owners of proprietary medicines and patent 
foods, judging from their advertisements, are already seeking 
to turn to their profit. 

He came to see me on a tandem cycle one Sunday: he 
was seventeen and a half years of age; he had spent the first 
three years of his working life as page and waiter in a great 
club where he had served and knew by name scores of legis- 
lators and high permanent officials, and many elderly persons 
who have made it their business to instruct the public upon 
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the importance of physical fitness, youth movements, and 
many other matters of weight. His wages there had risen 
to {1 a week. Out of this he had paid ros. to his aunt with 
whom he lived, as he took most of his meals at the club. 

At seventeen he had left the club and gone into a factory 
where he received 235. 6¢. for a forty-eight-hour week, of 
which 15s. went for food and lodging ‘at home.’ The 
fumes of cellulose and other things often made him feel sick 
—like other boys with whom he worked. He suffered from 
boils : the panel doctor had told him to find an open-air job— 
in East London ! 

He had tried for the Navy soon after he left school, but 
was not accepted, for, though his mother was English, his 
father was a Norwegian seaman who had not troubled to 
get naturalised. He would have joined the Army as second 
choice, but was too young at the time. His father and mother 
were both dead before he was twelve. ‘It would have been 
better for me if they had died sooner; I might have gone 
to an orphanage and been looked after.’ 

His aunt was getting old: her only two children had 
married, and she hated the idea of living alone without him, 
ot he would join the Army now. He felt she had been 
very good to him and he felt bound to stay. ‘ It is easier for 
a boy to leave home when there is a large family, but there 
are not many nowadays.’ But there was another difficulty : 
his teeth, which were sound at fourteen, were no longer 
good: the dentist had told him it would cost £5 or so to 
put them right. He could get nothing from the National 
Health Insurance till he was eighteen: in any case, his 
friendly society did not give dental benefit. He would have 
to pay the whole £5 himself—a sum far beyond his means. 

I sent him to another doctor, who was satisfied that he 
was being poisoned by his teeth, which were not beyond 
skilled repair, though ‘in ordinary panel practice it would 
probably be found simpler and cheaper to remove most of 
them.’ For such cases, whether of boys or girls, the National 
Health Insurance schemes make practically no provision. 
Before they become eligible for the grant of even half the 
cost of dental treatment—generally between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-one—the damage has been done. 
Only one National Dental Aid Fund exists—the Ivory Cross— 
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and it receives far less public support than it deserves, for 
dental trouble does not, it seems, appeal to the charitable 
public, who themselves spend three times as much on dentists 
as on doctors, and think it money well spent. 

The amount of dental trouble among insured persons is 
beyond computation: no scheme deserves to be called an 
insurance that does not include full dental benefit from the 
day of leaving school. It will cost money, but it is a funda- 
mental need which deserves priority over eurhythmics and 
gymnastics. 

ee oe Gee SaaS 


Sir Kingsley Wood’s protest at the increased consump- 
tion of medicines by insured persons—so per cent. in ten 
yeats—is timely. The consumption of other than pre- 
scribed medicines has increased even faster. Yet the Post- 
master-General, on grounds of policy, accepts advertise- 
ments of proprietary remedies for insertion in stamp books, 
some of which the Minister of Health, on grounds of policy, 
regards with scant favour and which the British Medical 
Association regards as unsuitable for propagation through 
the agency of a State department. In the words of Juvenal, 
repeated by Saint Augustine, ‘ Ouis custodiet ipsos custodes ?” 


* * * * * 


The Trades Union Congress passed a resolution in Sept- 
ember last urging that ‘ workmen’s compensation be removed 
by legislation entirely from the sphere of profit-making 
insurance.’ It is unlikely that any fresh legislation on this 
subject will be considered until the two Departmental Com- 
mittees now sitting have made their final reports, but it is 
to be hoped that the National Government will not be 
deterred by the provenance of the resolution from examining 
the proposal with sympathy. 

Trade papers are already declaring that ‘ many thousands 
of insurance men would be seriously affected ’ and that ‘ the 
injured workman would secure no ultimate advantage.’ 
No one with practical experience will deny that the present 
system of insurance has placed responsibility for settling 
claims in the hands of men whose main concern is to settle 
cheaply. Lump sums are preferred to weekly payments, 
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provided that the case can be written off. There is little 
interest taken in restoring the man himself to working 
capacity. 

This is a side of the ‘ Keep Fit’ movement affecting, at a 
low computation, a quarter of a million adults. It merits 
most careful study. 


* * * * * 


Another aspect of the ‘ Fitness ” movement deserving of 
cateful consideration is the attitude to be adopted by public 
bodies towards Sunday games, played not for profit but for 
recreation. Under old enactments still on the Statute-book— 
27 Hen. VI. c. 5, 3 Car. I. c. 2, and 29 Car. II. c. 7—such 
practices, and much else, are illegal on Sundays, and in some 
ecclesiastical circles this law has come to be invested with the 
sanctity of Christian doctrine whereas, apart from its practical 
convenience, it is merely a Jewish observance not binding 
on Christians, as is shown by the following extracts from 
recognised authorities : 


Thomas Aquinas : 


This command, to ‘ keep the Sabbath holy,’ is, literally inter- 
preted, partly moral and partly ceremonial. Mora/, inasmuch as 
men are to devote a certain portion of their time to an attention to 
divine things. For men have a natural inclination to fix a certain 
time for everything that is necessary; such as for bodily refresh- 
ment, and other things of a similar kind. But inasmuch as a special 
time is named in the commandment as a sign of the creation, it is 
in this respect a ceremonial command. ‘The observance of Sunday, 
under the new law, follows the keeping of the Sabbath, not in 
consequence of a legal precept, but from the decision of the Church 
and the custom of Christians. For this observance is not typical, 
as the keeping of the Sabbath was under the old law. And, there- 
fore, the prohibition of work on the Sunday is not so strict as cn 
the Sabbath, but some employments are lawful on the Sunday 
which are forbidden on the Sabbath, such as the cooking of food 
and other similar things. 


The Venerable Bede : 
The day has dawned, the shadows may well depart : let the spiritual 
meaning shine forth, and the literal observance fall, Since that 


keeping of the Sabbath which consisted in a day’s inactivity is done 
away, he keeps a perpetual Sabhath who performs his works in 
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hope of future rest, and boasts not of his good deeds, as though 
they were his own, and he had not received them, but confesses 
that He who, at the same time, works and rests, is working in him. 
The Christian keeps the true Sabbath, when he abstains from 
servile work—that is, from sin; for he who sins is the servant of 
sin. 


Calvin : ; 

The Sabbath is contained, not in one day, but in the whole 
course of our life. . . . Christians should have nothing to do 
with superstitious observance of days. . . . Thus vanish all the 
dreams of false prophets who have infected the people with a 
Jewish notion, affirming that nothing but the ceremonial part of 
the commandment had been abrogated, but the normal part of it— 
that is, the observance of one day in seven—still remains. But this 
is nothing else than to insult the Jews by changing the day, and yet 
mentally attributing to it the same sanctity—thus retaining the same 
typical distinction as had place among the Jews. 


Luther : 


As regards the Sabbath, or Sunday, there is no necessity for 
keeping it; but if we do, the reason ought to be, not because 


Moses commanded it, but because Nature teaches us, from time to 
time, to take a day of rest. . . . 

If anywhere the day is made holy for the mere day’s sake— 
if anywhere anyone sets up its observance on a Jewish founda- 
tion—then I order you to work on it, to ride on it, to dance on it, 
to feast on it, to do anything that shall remove this encroachment 
on the Christian spirit and liberty. . . . 

God set apart the seventh day, and appointed it to be observed, 
and commanded that it should be considered holy above all others ; 
and this command, as far as the outward service is concerned, was 
given to the Jews alone . . . ; only, because this would be impos- 
sible to the mass of the people, we must at least devote one day to 
this purpose. And because Sunday has been appointed from the 
earliest times, we ought to keep this arrangement, that all things 
may be done in harmony and order, and no confusion be caused by 
unnecessary novelties, 


Tyndale : 

We be lords over the Sabbath, and may change it to Monday, 
or any other day, as we see need ; or we may make two every week, 
if it were expedient. Neither need we any holy day at all, if the 
people can be taught without it. 
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Jeremy Taylor : 
We Christians are free from the observation of the Sabbath. 
. . The Lotd’s day did not succeed in the place of the Sabbath, 
but the Sabbath was abrogated. The Lord’s day is merely of 
ecclesiastical institution. 
John Milton : 


Under the Gospel, no one day is appointed for divine worship 
in preference to another, except such as the Church may set apart 


of its own authority. 


Dr. Thomas Arnold: 

I quite allow of the suspension, so far as it may be, of the 
common business of life; but then I believe that we should have 
much greater indulgence for recreation on a Sunday; and if the 
railways enable the people in the great towns to get out into the 
country on a Sunday, I think it a very great good. 


The whole question was considered in May 1934 by the 
Church of Scotland in General Assembly and remitted to the 
Church and Nation Committee for consideration and report. 
It is a question which should certainly be further considered 
by the Church Assembly? and, eventually, by Parliament. 
If the widespread prohibition on Sundays is maintained, 
playing-fields and other facilities will be deprived, for the 
gteat majority, of at least half their practical value. 

The question may also possibly arise in regard to 
Territorial training in urban areas. Sir William Jones 
provided in his Heads of a Plan for raising Corps in the principal 
Towns of Great Britain, towatds the end of the eighteenth 


1 The Church Assembly in 1926 resolved : 

* That in view of the ill consequences to Church and Nation which must follow 
the secularisation of the Lord’s Day, the Church Assembly would deplore any action 
being taken which would strengthen the secularising tendencies already too powerful 
in English Society.” 

In 1932 it passed the following resolution : 

* That the primary duty of Christian people on the Lord’s Day is to worship God, 
and their second duty is wisely to safeguard it as a day of rest.’ 

‘That the maintenance of Sunday as a weekly day of rest, in agreement with 
the original Divine ordainment of the Sabbath, is of vital importance to the whole 
community, as it not only provides for Christian people the most satisfactory oppor- 
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against the exploitation of the weak.’ 

Neither the Church Assembly, however, nor any bishops in the House of Lords 
protested in 1936 against the great extension of Sunday trading which was legalised by 
statute in that year. 
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century, for regular training of voluntary bands ‘ on Sundays, 
on Holidays, and also after their work is over in the evening.’ — 
There will be no desire to invade the weekly day of rest, but, 
at certain times of the year, week-end camps which include 
training should not be regarded as contravening a principle, 


+ * * * * 
Travelling to Yorkshire this month I entered into 


conversation with a young airman who had just entered the 
Air Force School at Halton, near Wendover, for training as a 
mechanic. He was just fifteen and had only been a few 
weeks in his uniform. He told me with enthusiasm of his — 
first two test pieces; of the drill, the instructors, and the 
life. He would spend three years there before going to a — 
unit, first at home, then perhaps abroad. They kept 5s. a | 
week for him, so that he could not spend it all: they ‘ did him 
grand’ in food and uniform: his parents were delighted. © 
It was ‘ as good as a secondary school ’—and better—because — 
he was learning to use hand and head and not the latter — 
only. There were lots of clubs to join, and no charge. I have 
had the good fortune to visit Halton, but I learned more from — 
the boy than from a personal visit. It may well be that the © 
ultimate solution of our recruiting problems in the Navy — 
and Army is being worked out here. 


ARNOLD WIson. 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the ~ 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 @” 12 Orange Street, | 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. 








